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Psalm Meditation 
Psalm CXI 


Praise ye the Lord. 1 will praise the Lord with my whole heart, in the assembly of the up- 
right, and in the congregation. 

The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. 

His work is honourable and glorious: and his righteousness endureth for ever. 


He hath made his wondreful works to be remembered: the Lord is gracious and full of 
compassion. 


He hath given meat unto them that fear him: he will ever be mindful of his covenant. 


He hath shewed his people the power of his works, that he may give them the heritage of 
the heathen. 


The works of his hands are verity and judgment; all his commandments are sure. 
They stand fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth and uprightness. 


He sent redemption unto his people: he hath commanded his covenant for ever: holy and 
reverend is his name. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: a good understanding have all they that do 
his commandments: his praise endureth forever. 


As we read this psalm of praise, can we say with the Psalmist, “J will praise the Lorv with my whole 
heart.” And as we assemble ourselves in the congregation of the upright, does there not well up within 
a sense of exaltation as our hearts and voices are united with theirs in spoken praises and prayer to our 
Father God? 

“For the works of the Lorp are great,” and we have seen wonderful manifestations of His great power 
all of our lives. Does He not speak to us in all nature of that creative power? The beauty of the smallest 
flower, the magnificence of a glorious sunset, the grandeur of the mountain peaks, the wide expanse of 
the relentless ocean, all speak to us of the majesty of our Creator. 

“His work is honourable and glorious: and his righteousness endureth for ever.” His dealings with His 
people of old are “wonderful works to be remembered”! For did He not provide for their every need? 
No matter how they wandered, He was ever gracious -and full of compassion. His covenant with His 
people has stood through all the generations, and He is ever moved with the same tender compassion and 
gracious mercy toward His own and those He would make His own. 

Henry Van Dyke says, “Wherever thou art, if thou believest in God, He is thy roof to shelter thee, He 
is thy hearth to warm thee, He is thy refuge and thy resting-place. If once thou hast found this home and 
entered it, thou canst not be defenseless or forlorn, for He who remains the same amid all uncertainties 
and changes, He whose goodness antedates creation and whose faithfulness outwears the mountains, He 
with whom there is no variableness or shadow of turning, is thy habitation and thy God. How this truth 
steadies and confirms the soul!” 

If our faith is just strong enough—He is able, in every age, no matter what the stress—to show His 
people His power, His goodness, and His righteousness. 


“All his commandments are sure. 
They stand fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth and uprightness. 


He sent redemption unto his people: he hath commanded his covenant for ever: holy 
and reverend is bis name.” 


May we think on these verses! 

Now we come to the closing verse with its profound statement—“The fear of the Lorp is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 

“Jehovah has revealed Himself as one who is to be feared, to fear Him therefore is the starting point 
of all true wisdom.” In Proverbs, we have, “Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and 
with all thy getting get understanding.” Our Psalm says, “A good understanding have all they that do his 
commandments: his praise endureth for ever.” 

O may we, His children, have that fear—‘reverential trust”—-which is the beginning of that true wis- 
dom which comes from a knowledge of and nearness to God, that we may praise Him with our whole 
lives! For “Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his commandments.”— 
Psalm 112: 1. 


Prepared by Rost Marie Linpsay 
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Foreign Mission Conference— 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


For FIFTY YEARS THE FOREIGN-MISSION BOARDS HAVE 
been codperating in an annual conference, preserving 
democracy in the Protestant fellowship, without au- 
thoritarian control. ‘They have much to show for the 
wisdom of this procedure: comity in occupation of 
the mission field, the united approach to government 
on mission matters involving the State Department, 
collaboration and sharing in proved techniques, com- 
mon procedure as to missionary personnel, and the 
handling of funds. The executive body of the con- 
ference is a Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
whose authority stops with just that: conference and 
counsel to the boards. This is the largest codperative 
body in North American Protestantism, numbering as 
it does in its fellowship 125 member boards and 
societies in the United States and Canada. The Jubilee 
meeting of the conference was held in Chicago, January 
3-7, 1944. 

The Foreign Mission Conference meets annually. 
Under the direction of its Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, the organization expends an annual budget of 
about $65,000, and through functional committees 
serves the boards in their work in Asia, Latin America, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea. Through the years 
the functions of the organization have been expressed 
in recommendations to the various autonomous foreign- 
mission boards. 

In recent years there has been a marked effort on the 
part of a minority toward centralization of administra- 
tive control of all foreign-mission work administered 
on this continent, Perhaps it is fair to say that judging 
from the present situation this conception is shared 
more by the leadership which is located in or near 
New York than it is by the constituent boards located 
in other sections of the United States and Canada. 

The outstanding address of the conference was made 
by Dr. George P. Howard, the well-known Methodist 
missionary to Latin America, who spoke at the Foreign 
Mission Conference of our Church in Montreat last 
summer. Dr. Howard was born of American parents in 
Argentina, and is altogether at home in Latin America 
as well as in this country. Dr. Howard has just returned 
from a three-months tour by air of the larger Latin 
American countries, where he went on a special mis- 
sion to secure written statements from representative 
leaders in these countries as to their attitude toward 
the present effort on the part of the North American 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to prevent the sending of 
Protestant missionaries to these southern countries. On 
his trip Dr. Howard interviewed scores of men and 





*Rev. H. Kerr Taylor is the Educational Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 
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Jubilee 


women in highest authority in government, jurispru- 
dence, education, and business. Met as he was by every 
evidence of eagerness to codperate, with -no effort at 
all he secured from these leaders the equivalent of 
several volumes of the most explicit statements con- 


-demning the attitude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 


in this our northern continent, and urging a greatly 


‘enlarged force of Protestant missionaries in these lands. 


This valuable and convincing information is just now 
being put into printed form and will appear shortly 
in a volume now going to press. 

The conference gave itself to a serious consideration 
of the whole question of religious liberty, a question 
which, as Dr. Searle Bates of Nanking, China, said, has 
vexed the world for 2,500 years, “ever since the 
prophets were stoned.” It was pointed out that too 
often selfish and special interests have sought to cloak 
their desires under the banner of religious liberty, 
notably the polygamy of Mormonism, the exclusiveness 
of Rome, and the intolerance of Mohammedanism. 
A need was expressed for an international charter of 
religious liberty, and perhaps an international office for 
the adjusting of relations involved. 

Dr. Ryland Knight, the well-known pastor of the 
Second Ponce de Leon Baptist Church in Atlanta, made 
an beara telling and suggestive address on the best. 
methods of interesting the local church in the world 
mission enterprise. He stressed the use of the question 
and answer or quiz method, with visiting missionary 
speakers, and also the use of visual educational ma- 
terials, particularly kodachrome and _stereopticon 
exhibitions which allow for parallel comment and 
explanation. 

- Fraternal delegates from Great Britain were Dr. 
Stanley H. Dixon, Secretary of the Conference of Mis- 
sionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland; Dr. M. 
A. C. Warren, General Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, London; and Dr. H. R. Williamson, 
Foreign Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
London. 

Among outstanding emphases at the conference may 
be listed the following: The Christian mission has im- 
plications for the whole of life; that is, the message of 
the missionary is inseparable from his impact and 
service in any community involving all the approaches 
made to the non-Christian environment; this environ- 
ment is quite generally uncongenial and even hostile 
to the Christian life which new converts are endeavor- 
ing to live; the whole of life must be affected. Emphasis 
too was given to implications of and demands upon 
the Christian missionary movement today in world 
reconstruction. A special matter to which serious atten- | 
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tion was given was that of race and all that this involves 
for the mission enterprise today. 

At a missionary breakfast given in honor of scores 
of missionaries present, serious consideration was given 
to the techniques and skills required today from the 
missionary on all fields, together with the training that 
is necessary for present-day service. One of the out- 
standing speakers on this occasion was Dr. Robert J. 
McMullen, of our China Mission, who recently re- 
turned to this country on the Gripsholm. 

In consideration of the matter of reaching the more 
than one billion illiterates throughout the world, and 
the provision of adequate Christian literature for new 
converts to Christianity, a definite contribution was 
made to the thinking of the group by Miss Janie Mc- 
Gaughey, who told of the gift of nearly $70,000 by 
the women of our Church for the production of litera- 
ture in Mexico. 

Our own Church will be interested to know that 
the conference reélected for three years Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, our Executive Secretary, as a member of its 
important executive body, the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel. 

Splendid contributions were made by the two honor- 
ary chairmen of the conference, John R. Mott and 
Robert E. Speer. These men, both well past retiring 
age and now nearing fourscore years, have guided the 





work of the missionary movement throughout the 
earth for the past half century. And, like Caleb of old, 
their eyes and their feet are yet toward the mountain 
with its call to adventuring faith. 

The foreign-mission boards of the Protestant 
churches of this country and Canada thus start their 
second half century of collaborative work, and it is 
with high hope and a deep sense of the responsibilities 
of the vastly unfinished task. In the words of the late 
William Paton, one of the leaders in this movement 
throughout the earth, whose recent passing was 
mourned during the sessions of the conference, 


“Today there is spread over the whole world a fellowship 
of men and women which has no other bond of unity what- 
ever except that of being named ‘Christians.’ There is nothing 
else at all like it in the world. When all has been said that can 
be said about the divisions of the Church, its institutional sloth, 
its regard for money, we are left with the fact that this society 
is spreading faster in the world today than ever before; that it 
has in the last hundred years faced harder tasks in its extension, 
gone to more stubborn groups and faced tougher difficulties 
than at most times in its long history; and that it has showed 
itself able to retain some of the character of a universal society 
even in the face of war. Looked at with the eye of earthly 
sight, it is a vast series of minority groups, some large and some 
small, within the several great masses into which human society 
is divided. Looked at with the eye of faith, it is the earnest of 
God’s will for a redeemed humanity.” 





Protestant Missions and the 


Good Neighbor Policy 


ARE ProTesTANT MIssIONS AN OBSTACLE TO THE Goop 
Neighbor policy? This was the question I asked of 
leaders of thought in a recent trip through Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Mexico. In hundreds of interviews I was able to 
discover that the best thought in Latin America ridi- 
cules any such idea. Dr. Casal Castel, a prominent 
Argentine educator and the leading Roman Catholic 
writer of that country, says in a written statement 
which he gave me: “I consider that the presence of 
Protestant missionaries and teachers who have come 
from the United States to my country is the most 
effective expression of Good Neighborliness. It is the 
spiritual expression of American solidarity. When 
America shall have done away with all ‘spiritual tariff 
walls,’ on that day the dream that we have had for the 
new world will have been fulfilled.” He further adds 


*Evangelist to the cultured classes of Latin America, working with 
Committee on Codéperation in Latin America, Dr. Howard recently 
made an extensive trip over Latin America, almost completely by plane, 
to contact statesmen and publicists and educators with regard to the 
subject he here discusses. 
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By GEORGE P. HOWARD* 


that when we deprive others of their liberty, sooner 
or later we lose our own. 

Dr. Ossorio y Gallardo, former ambassador from the 
Spanish Republic to Argentina, said to me: “As a 
Catholic, I do not see that you as a Protestant have 
anything to do in South America. But as a liberal and 
as a man of democratic spirit, I shall fight to defend 
your right to preach your gospel anywhere and every- 
where.” He said that only a small majority in Spain, 
and the same was true in most South American coun- 
tries, were intelligent, sincere followers of the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. “All fascists in Argentina,” he 
said, “are Catholic, and the fact that they fight freedom 
and democracy proves clearly that they are the de- 
fenders of privilege rather than the followers of a 
faith.” 

Dr. Manuel Carlos Ferraz, President of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, said: “Protes- 
tantism has been a stimulus to Catholicism in my 
country. It has aroused that church from its sleep of 
centuries. When Catholicism was the State religion of 
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Brazil and it had no competition, that church fell into 
4 state of decadence.” 

Dr. Hugo Fernandez Artucio, a member of the 
Uruguayan House of Deputies, a prominent writer and 
discoverer of the Nazi network in Uruguay, said to 
me: “Protestant missionaries and teachers represent the 
spiritual America which Uruguayans love. . . . The 
spirit of Catholic intolerance which is being reflected 
in the foreign policy of the U. S. at present is very 
disturbing to us in Uruguay; we take it as a symptom 
of a dangerous leaning toward totalitarianism. There 
is evidently a clerical uprising in the world today and 
it would appear that it is gaining strength in the U. S.” 

Dr. Ghioldi, writer, educator, and editor of an im- 

rtant Buenos Aires daily, and a recent delegate from 
the Argentine Government to the U. S. to study edu- 
cational problems, wrote to me as follows: 

“The work accomplished by British and American 
missionaries has never created difficulties, nor stirred 
up trouble. Its very variety—preaching, service in the 
interest of human welfare, a high type of recreational 
activity and sense of human solidarity—all are looked 
upon with great sympathy by those of us who see in 
religion a force that tends to draw men together. As an 
educator, I cannot forget the valuable contribution 
which a Protestant educator made to the development 
of education in my country by introducing the Lancas- 
trian method of teaching. The attitude of those who 
have questioned the value and legitimacy of Protestant 
missions reveals the fact that they are out of step with 
the times. Is not the world today struggling for re- 
ligious freedom? Has not the world discovered with 
horror the consequences of a religious totalitarianism? 

“It were well for those who are overzealous in em- 
phasizing the differences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism to remember that there is a common root 
which binds these two together. I refer to the Bible. 
In the presence of that book, jealousies and attitudes 
of intolerance ought to fade away. 

“I will say further: Many South Americans are 
alarmed at the policy of the U. S. which tends to re- 
inforce the political power of the Catholic Church in 
South America, especially in those countries in which 
that church supports autocratic governments. The final 
result is the strengthening of dictatorship on our Con- 
tinent. 

“There is no hostility on my part toward Roman 
Catholics, but it must be remembered that. in Latin 
America a priesthood predominates which has been 
trained in the tradition of Spain and Italy, which is very 
different from the Catholic tradition in other coun- 
tries.” 

Ex-president Alessandri of Chile said to me in a 
personal letter: “I have no hesitation at all in declaring 
that as a result of a continuous and attentive observa- 
tion of the work Protestantism realizes in my country, 
I give it my unstinted applause and recognize that it 
has always contributed to the progress of our country 
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and the moral improvement of our people. Its schools, 
its philanthropic and social service activities, its propa- 
ganda, and its teachings have always been inspired by 
the highest Christian principles and by the ethical doc- 
trines of love and peace to all men.” 

Manuel Seoane, editor of Chile’s most popular maga- 
zine, after a recent visit to the U. S., wrote a book 
with his impressions. He there remarks that he had 
noticed that the influence of the U. S. government 
was producing a return of Protestant missionaries 
from South America and encouraging the sending of 
Roman Catholic missionaries. “We resent,” he said to 
me in a signed statement, “that an inquisitorial office 
established in any foreign office should decide whom 
We are to entertain as our guests and who should not 
enter our countries.” Dr. Seoane is a Catholic with a 
sister who teaches in a nuns’ school in this country. 

Perhaps the attitude of the vast majority of Latin 
Americans could not be summed up better than by the 
statement of Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, a distinguished 
Peruvian publicist, who is at present lecturing at Michi- 
gan University, and who recently said: 

“Fundamentally a believing people, though tem- 
porarily skeptical and consequently filled with 
uncertainty, Latin Americans need to find their way 
by looking up, by taking their bearings and examining 
different routes. My own experience has taught me 
that this slow and painful method, this wading through 
layers of patient routine, is the best way of getting at 
the essence of things. Let people from everywhere 
come to our countries; let them come each with his 
truth, his culture, his language, his religion. Here with 
us, they will be converted to what is ours in the measure 
to which what is ours is purified and amplified in con- 
tact with what is theirs. Our great weakness, I repeat, 
is that of living colonially and of being treated as 
colonials. We do not need liberators whose first word 
to us would be one learned in some foreign office, 
however generous or righteous that word might be. 
Let religious faith come to us without the trappings 
of monopoly and without the lubrication of imperial 
privilege. Faith is not created nor strengthened by 
external methods. It is an intimate process, an unsettling 
process, an eminently personal process. It is generated 
as the result of an irresistible necessity and it develops 
best in open spaces, in contact with other lives, other 
ideas, and, above all, in contact with nature, which 
though close to man is still so foreign to man. 

“Let no government office, therefore, pretend to 
take us under its tutelage even in matters religious. Let 
them leave us free to determine at least our meta- 
physical destiny, since they have deprived us of the 
privilege of doing this in a physical sense. And may 
they believe us when we say that there are areas in 
individual and collective life where the worst prescrip- 
tion is—a prescription! And the problem we have been 
considering is a case in point.” 
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Tue BIBLE Is THE WoRLD’s Book! 


The Bible is the world’s Book today as never be- 
fore. The world war in which we are now engaged has 
lifted the ideals and principles of the Bible into a promi- 
nence never previously recognized. The great issues 
which are at stake in the present conflict are issues with 
which the Bible deals. We are struggling for de- 
mocracy—and democracy at its best is the product 
of that faith in the worth and dignity of man which 
the Bible inculcates. We are struggling for human 
freedom, and true freedom is inseparable from the 
conception of man, set forth in the Bible, as a being 
created by God, endowed by his Creator with “certain 
inalienable rights” which no earthly power may take 
away. We are struggling for world brotherhood—and 
brotherhood of any deep and enduring character de- 
pends upon our conviction, nourished by the Bible, of 
the Fatherhood of God, who has made all mankind to 
be one family. In proportion as we really care for 
democracy, for freedom, for brotherhood, the Bible 
must be the great Book of the world. 

The Bible is also the world’s Book in the sense that 
it is the most universal volume of mankind. It has been 
translated into more different languages than any other 
book ever written throughout human history. Chris- 
tians have long sung 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise,” 


and that aspiration has now been literally fulfilled. At 
least part of the Bible has been printed in more than 
“a thousand tongues.” The Bible in its entirety has 
appeared in 184 languages or dialects of the world: the 
New Testament in 414. Parts of the New Testament 
have been published in no fewer than 1,058 languages. 
There is no other volume which can even remotely 
compare with the Bible as the Book which is in the 
hands of the men of all races and nations. It is estimated 
that nearly nine-tenths of all the people on the earth 
might now have the Pentecostal experience of “hearing 
in their own tongues the wonderful works of God.” 
In this day when we are all learning to think in global 
terms, it is an asset of incalculable significance that the 
Book which has the global message is so nearly available 
on a global basis. 

The program of placing the Bible within the reach 
of every man on earth is still going on. Every month, 
on the average, some part of the Bible appears in a new 
language—and this rate of progress has been maintained 


*Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and President 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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The World’s Book in a World War 


By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER* 
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that experience. As a result of this incident, and of 
others like it, more than 41,000 New Testaments in 
waterproof containers for the life-boats of ships at sea 
and the “crash kits” used by navy blimps and planes, 
have been supplied by the Bible Society with govern- 
ment approval. 

It is also gratifying that the War Department is offi- 
cially printing the Scriptures—in Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish editions—for the men in the Army. Private 
organizations, particularly the American Bible Society, 
are supplying Bibles and Testaments to the chaplains 
of the Army and Navy, the Marine Corps, the Mer- 
chant Marine, the Coast Guard, the Seabees, the Wacs, 
and the Waves. 

People in civilian life are also reading the Bible in 
increasing numbers. A Gallup poll taken a year ago 
indicated that probably ten million men and women 
had begun to read the Bible since Pearl Harbor. The 
American Bible Society reports that in 1942 it dis- 
tributed more copies of the Scriptures than in any 
other year of its long service of 127 years. The figure 
reached the surprising total of more than 8,230,000 
copies. 

One of the interesting items in the story of their 
distribution has to do with the prison camps. Already 
over half a million copies, in thirty-four different lan- 
guages, have been sent to these men, on both sides of 
the battle line, bringing comfort and hope to them in 
their dreary existence behind the barbed wire. 

In most of the countries occupied by the Axis there 
is today a famine of Scriptures. In France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Italy, the 


printing of the Bible has almost entirely ceased—due 


partly to the scarcity of paper, partly to the fact that 
Nazism is not concerned to encourage the circulation 
of the Bible. There is plenty of paper for printing Mein 
Kampf, little or none for the Bible. The Scriptures in 
the European languages must be put at the disposal of 
the churches in these lands the moment the war is over. 
With shipments of food and medicine from America 
for weakened bodies must go also nourishment for 
impoverished spirits. 

Another vast group for whom the Bible must be 
provided after the war is the Russian people. For nearly 
twenty years the Bible has not been printed in Russia. 
Will the new situation after the war afford an oppor- 





tunity for the Bible in that great land? We cannot be 
sure, but there are grounds for hope. At least we can 
be prepared to take advantage of whatever opening 
ai come. The American Bible Society is therefore 
today preparing plates for a new Russian Bible, and is 
already printing parts of the Bible in the Russian tongue 
in an inexpensive form. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa and the islands of 
the seas will also need our help in making the world’s 
Book available to them. Think, for example, of China. 
There is good reason to believe that after the war China 
will present one of the greatest opportunities for Chris- 
tian advance in many centuries. The “New Life Move- 
ment,” which has been launched by those two great 
Christian statesmen, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, as the pattern on which they hope that the 
new China may be built, is chiefly based on the New 
Testament. What the Bible meant to the American 
colonies in laying the moral and spiritual foundations 
of our own nation three centuries ago, the Bible may 
now mean to China in its rebirth, to which we all look 
forward. The 450,000,000 Chinese will doubtless rapidly 
become a literate people. If at the same time the Bible 
becomes a living force in Chinese society, there will be 
solid foundations for its future development. In that 
process, we who know what the Bible has meant to 
our own national life should rejoice to have a part. 

In one of the dispatches from Cairo earlier this 
month, describing the momentous meeting of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, a little incident was reported which 
is a vivid symbol of what the Bible means. In a cable- 
gram from one of the American correspondents it was 
stated that Chiang Kai-shek arose early every morning, 
during his crowded days of intense activity in Egypt, 
in order to devote a half hour to Bible reading and to 
prayer. This incident recalls another event in the life of 
the Generalissimo some years ago. When he was kid- 
napped in 1936 and held a prisoner in Shensi the one 
privilege that he asked of his captors was that of being 
permitted to have a Bible for his daily use. What a 
thrilling testimony to the source of power which this 
great Chinese Christian finds in the Bible! And what 
an example to all of us who desire that our own lives 
should touch the depths of spiritual power! 





GALLANTRY 


_ Fifty-two Army chaplains have been decorated for gallantry in action and for distinguished service 
in this war. Three have the Distinguished Service Cross; twenty-one have the Silver Star; seventeen, 
the Purple Heart; seven, the Legion of Merit; three, the Croix de Guerre and one the Soldier’s Medal. 


Itis an impressive list. 


_ Eighty-five Army chaplains have already been listed as casualties; sixteen were killed in action, 
thirty-three have been taken prisoner, nine have been wounded, one is listed as missing in action. Twenty- 


six chaplains have met death by accident. 


This casualty list is impressive, too. It grows out of the fact that as in no other war we have ever 
fought, the chaplains are “right up there,” in action, in this one. Only twenty-three Army chaplains were 
Ost in the last war; they were not subjected then to the hazards they must face now. 
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The Successful Teacher of Youth 


By P. H. GWYNN, JR.* 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD TEACHING ARE ESSENTIALLY THE 
same for every stage of human development. This is not 
to imply that one can convey the truth to very young 
children in the same manner that instruction is given 
to mature adults. The wise teacher understands that 
the needs of his pupils, and their background of train- 
ing and experience, are controlling factors in the choice 
of both methods and materials. The growing boy or 
girl, in the midst of the transition from childhood to 
maturity, faces problems which are peculiar to that age. 
One who attempts to guide young people in this period 
will fail, unless he knows what those problems are and 
why they are all-pervasive in the minds of his pupils. 
Hence, he will begin where he finds them and, together, 
teacher and students will seek to discover the keys 
which unlock the storehouse of knowledge and reveal 
the answers to these insistent questions of youth. One 
charged with the instruction of children or adults will 
proceed in like manner, if he expects to produce favor- 
able changes in the lives of those he has been commis- 
sioned to teach. 

But the basic foundations of educational psychology 
remain the same for all types of the teaching-learning 
situation. Knowledge is assimilated through the opera- 
tion of laws of learning which do not vary, but are 
dependable if understood and faithfully applied. The 
teacher finds in any normal group, regardless of chron- 
ological age, significant variation in ability, interests, 
and aptitudes. Appropriate motivation is necessary for 
both young and old, if permanent learning is to begin 
and continue. Student participation is always necessary 
on the part of the little child, the adolescent, and the 

rown-up man or woman as well. A discerning teacher 
will take into account the interplay of hereditary and 
environmental influences in preparing work for any 
age group. The truly successful teacher, therefore, is 
characterized by certain qualities which are universal 
in their scope. This paper proposes to discuss some of 
these characteristics with special reference to their 
application in the leadership of young people. 

The teacher is a guide—an opener of doors, a blazer 

of trails, a revealer of pitfalls and dangers. When the 
ocean liner arrives at the entrance to New York harbor, 
it drops anchor and waits for the arrival of a dumpy 
little tug, which brings the harbor pilot. Under his 
skillful guidance the great ship is brought safely to 
dock, This concept of the teacher as a guide is rich in 
possibilities for growth on the part of both learner and 
master. Two of its implications are worthy of careful 
study. 


A guide must be trustworthy. He is one who knows 
v. He has traveled it many times before. He 
should be thoroughly familiar with every turn in the 


the way. 


*Professor of Philosophy, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
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road. His knowledge of the ground to be covered must 
be recent and comprehensive. Memory, unless re- 
freshed, fades into uncertainty. New hazards appear on 
the trail with the passage of the years. For the teacher 
in the church school this means a deep and abiding 
religious experience. Young people are quick to sense 
hypocrisy in any form and to condemn it. Their spir- 
itual guidance implies the constant replenishment of 
personal faith by a regular program of Bible study and 
prayer. It puts upon the teacher the obligation to keep 
abreast of the peculiar difficulties and temptations 
which accompany a rapidly changing social order. An 
example above reproach is a minimal essential. And 
thorough preparation of every lesson follows as a logi- 
cal conclusion of the whole matter. More important 
still is the urgent demand that the motives of the guide 
shall be beyond question. Devotion to the interests of 
his pupils should be the driving power in the life of 
every Sunday-school teacher. Let those who are teach- 
ing only out of a sense of duty resign their positions 
at once. Others who are working primarily for the 
praise of men should resolve the conflict between self- 
interest and service before they continue with their 
sacred task. Men and women who are not wholly sur- 
rendered to the will of God will lead their pupils astray, 

The function of the true guide is leadership rather 
than dictation. Young people, above all others, wish 
to be led rather than driven. They resent arbitrary and 
dogmatic pronouncements. We should be profoundly 
grateful for the critical, questioning attitude of Ameri- 
can youth. It is largely responsible for the preservation 
of democracy and the improvement of society. Hence, 
the effective teacher of this group must not only know 
the way, he must inspire confidence and coéperation 
in those for whose safe conduct he has assumed re- 
sponsibility. The courage of his followers may wane, 
but his should never falter. When their strength 
declines because the road seems hard and difficult, his 
faith and enthusiasm should carry them on to the next 
objective. He is ever the incarnation of self-discipline 
and unfailing devotion. He becomes the example and 
inspiration for many a teen-age boy or girl, whose own 
life is at sixes and sevens as the result of the effort to 
reconcile conflicting desires. So the teacher of religion 
must have patience and understanding and a willing- 
ness to be consumed in the success and failure of his 
students. A discriminating knowledge of human need 
is his greatest asset. 

The successful teacher is an interpreter. Life is full 
of contradiction, frustration, and disappointment. A 
thoughtful young mind, observing the insane behavior 
of whole nations today, wonders if there is any plan 
or purpose in the universe. The tendency tow ard 


(Continued on page 121) 
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In OcroBER, 1941, THE UNIVERSITY PRESBYTERIAN 
Church of Austin adopted a visitation program as one 
objective in the United Religious Education Advance 
movement. The plan called for visiting every family of 
the church, all prospective members, and all Sunday- 
school pupils who would not be reached through fami- 
lies of the church. Volunteer visitors were enlisted, and 
only the number of visits assigned to a visitor that they 
felt they could make within a week or ten days. A 
visitor’s card was provided giving’ name, address, date 
of visit, visited by whom, and space for report on visit 
made. Visitors were asked to return the cards to the 
church office so that further use might be made of 
information gotten. 

The visitors were asked to make the conversation of 
the visit relate definitely to the church and church 
school. Becoming a member, joining a Sunday-school 
class, attending the services, information concerning 
the various programs of the church, places of service 
open to everyone, etc. 

In a week or ten days practically every family and 
prospect had been visited, and a great deal of very help- 
ful and interesting information was given on the cards 
returned to the church office. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who 
were prospects, had joined another church. Mrs. Jones 
was just waiting for her husband to decide to come 
with her, she would like the minister to talk with him. 
The Rogers family from Dallas would like for us to 
write for their church letters. Mrs. White would like 
the pastor to talk to her husband and son about becom- 
ing Christians. Mr, and Mrs. Johnson would like the 
baby baptized but wanted it done at home where the 
crippled mother could be present. Reactions and re- 
sponses to the Sunday-school work—mostly genuine 
appreciation but in some cases constructive criticism. 

The results of this intensive visitation would cer- 
tainly suggest the value of directed lay visitation to 
reinforce the continuous pastoral visitation, and some 
definite plan was needed to follow up and carry on 
what had been begun. 

First the elders are asked to visit the new members. 
The name of a person or family joining the church is 
assigned to an elder and his wife, to be visited during 
the coming week if possible. Members of. the woman’s 
auxiliary are given 2, 3, or more names at a time to be 
visited. These iachade new members, prospects, inactive 
members, sick members, families where there is sorrow 
or distress, etc. Visitors are given visits to be made in 
their own neighborhood as far as possible, to save trans- 
portation. A great many contacts and pleasant visits are 
over the telephone. Many of the assignments are made 
over the phone. As many as fifteen women will be 
asked to make three visits each during the week—not 





“Acting Regional Director for Oklahoma and Texas. 
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Evangelistic Visitation 


By MRS. L. C. MAJORS* 


much for one person, but the accumulated report from 
all fifteen is quite gratifying. Members of the Woman’s 
Bible Class are given names to be visited. Sunday-school 
teachers are asked to contact every home in their de- 
partment, either by visitation or parent meetings during 
Religious Education Week in the fall, and sometime 
in the spring. 

Names of people to be visited are secured in various 
ways. A godly woman member of the church, who 
has served as Pastor’s Aid for many years, and who 
loves people, and manages to meet many of the 
strangers and new people; parents who enroll their 
childven 3 in Sunday school; those who give their church 
affiliation when they apply for city utilities. Many also 
make themselves known when they attend church oc- 
casionally—tists that the pastor gets from various 
sources, and through the friendly interest of the older 
members of the church in people they meet in the 
everyday life, their cordial desire to share the j joys of 
their church, which they love and believe in. In Octo- 
ber, 1941, the church membership was 959. In October, 
1943, it is 1,132. 

A prospect is kept on the visiting list until they 
move, join some other church, or the University 
Church. New members are kept on the visiting list 
until they find their place in the life of the church. 

When curtailment and combination of meetings be- 
came so necessary because of transportation problems, 
congregational and church-school visitation seemed 
more needed than ever.as a means of strengthening the 
Christian fellowship within the church, of sharing the 
fellowship with those not connected with any church, 
of bringing the home and church closer together in 
their shared responsibilities, and bringing into active 
participation in the general life of the church persons 
and families moving into the community because of 
the war emergency. These are things the church wants 
to do, and it has depended upon meetings of various 
kinds, to help accomplish them—meetings that are not 
possible now; how then, can we meet these needs ex- 
cept through visitation? But visitation calls for time 
and transportation too, and this has of necessity limited 
the church visitor’s visiting. This condition requires 
more visitors and more careful planning for visitation, 
if we accomplish anything like what needs to be done 
in a congregation, especially when we consider evan- 
gelistic visitation as being concerned not only for the 
non- Christians in our midst, but for the normal church 

eople as well, in interest of a warm Christian fellow- 
ship that will influence a community and be a blessing 
and comfort in these days of distress, , touching almost 
every home. 

Congregational and church-school visitation pays 
high dividends, and numbers added to the church roll 
is only one of the satisfying results. 
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North Avenue Church 


Vacation School 


Reported by ALICE RIVERS* 


ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT TASKS IN SETTING UP A 
vacation Bible school is the securing of properly 
trained leaders. But for this school we had trained 
teachers for all four departments of the school. 
Several were public-school teachers who gave up their 
vacation to assume leadership in a department or to be 
an assistant teacher. 

The accompanying pictures show some of the activi- 
ties carried out in the school by Primary, Junior, and 
Intermediate groups. 

The unit used with the Primary group was “Child 

Life in Bible Times.” The children had a good time 
studying about the home life, school life, play life, and 
customs of Palestinian children. As a result of this 
study, they worked out a Palestinian Village on a table. 
All sorts of objects, such as the village well, the syna- 
gogue, the houses, trees, and animals were made of clay 
or paper. A long frieze showing the distant hills and 
the countryside was painted by the children and placed 
behind the village to give perspective. See picture 1. 

“Followers of Jesus” was the unit studied by the 
Juniors. The children learned about the New Testa- 
ment followers of Jesus, some present-day ones, and 
how they, too, might be His followers. Picture 2 shows 
some of the Juniors and the gifts they have made for 
the boys and girls at the Crippled Children’s Home. 

The Intermediate group studied the course “Living 
Together in Today’s World.” Picture 3 shows the In- 
termediate group and the stained-glass window they 
made to use as a worship screen in their department 
room. 


*Director of Religious Education. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Whatsoever ye ask in my name, that will 1 do, that the For all the work of our Church through her missionaries 
Father may be glorified in the Son.” abroad—especially for our missionaries in Africa who are 
Let us include in our praying this month the following petitions: under terrific strain in these days. Pray for some new re 
For the Officers of the local church, especially the deacons, cruits for this field, so wide open to the gospel and so in 
in their responsibility for the financial program of the need of workers. 
church, that they may lead the people to see the privilege For all our men and women in the armed services, that they 
and spiritual blessing inherent in Christian giving. may be gaining a new and right perspective of life through 
That the Every Member Canvass may be given the full sup- the sacrifices and dangerous experiences of these days. 
port of the Church, and that there may be a joyful re- For our Nation, at this crucial time in the life of the world; 
sponse from every member to the opportunity to give. and for God's direction of the man of his appointing for 
For those who are making reports on the year’s work, that the leader of our Nation in the days ahead. 
the reports may be to the glory of God, and that they may For peace that shall give to every man and nation justice and 
help guide to yet fuller service for Christ. liberty, and reveal to all the way of righteousness in Christ. 
For those individuals being chosen to places of leadership in For the redemption of the world that is so steeped in sin— 
the life of the Church, and her organizations—that they pray for the salvation of individuals who are out of Christ 
may be filled with the knowledge of God’s will in all things, and for the time to soon come when all shall know and 
and be fruitful unto every good work. claim Him as Lord and Saviour. 
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‘Marcu 5 IS THE DAY WHEN MOST OF THE CHURCHES OF 


our denomination will have their Every Member Can- 
vass. I shall be expected to make my pledge at that time 
for the entire work of the Church for the Church year 
beginning April 1. I expect to make my pledge. I will 
make it, not because the General Assembly and the 
other courts of the Church have set that day for that 
purpose, nor will I make it because it is my duty to do 
so as a member of the Church, I might do it for those 
reasons, for I have a greater sense of loyalty to my 
Church than I have to other organizations of which I 
am a member. But there are other reasons which are 
so vitally more impelling that the matter of duty to my 
Church as an organization can be sidetracked. 

I, I will pledge to my Church because through my 
Church I serve God, and God has pledged much to me. 
The Church is the God-established agency for Chris- 
tian service. It is God’s way of doing things, and when 
I pledge to my Church, I remember that I am pledging 
primarily to God. God has pledged to me many things, 
three of which stand out in my mind above the others. 
He has pledged to me Himself, and that is the most 
valuable gift in the world. By Himself, I mean His 
power, His comfort, His grace, His presence at all 
times. How hopeless life would be during these days 
if we did not have the pledge of God, “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” His second pledge is the pledge of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ. It cost Him more than one can 
dream of to keep this pledge, but He does not seem 
to consider the cost. He pledges to me security, and a 
security that is all-inclusive. It is spiritual; it is material; 
itis temporal; and it is eternal. All things, He tells those 
who love Him, shall work together for your good. He 
pledges other things, but, primarily, I pledge to Him 
because He has pledged to me Himself, salvation, and 
security. 

Il. I pledge to my Church because I believe in my 
Church. It gives to me comfort, hope, worship, and the 
only opportunity I know of, of working together with 


*Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., is Secretary of the Committee on 
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God in bringing in His Kingdom. I could not do with- 
out the Church, I have seen in the last few years what 
happens to nations and individuals who do away with 
the Church. I believe in the Church, and therefore I 
want to support it. 

III. I pledge because I believe in my Church’s work. 
It has not done all of the work that I would like for 
it to do. I am convinced that the reason for that is that 
others like myself have not been as loyal to the Church 
as they might be. I believe in the work of the Church 
abroad. A few years ago foreign missions was un- 
popular. It was the smart thing to belittle this work. 
‘Today world travelers, who have very little interest in 
the Church, tell us that from a selfish standpoint the 
money invested in foreign missions has been worth 
more even to America than any money invested in 
foreign lands. I glory in the fact that as a result of 
foreign missions we have in China today as fine an 
example of Christian leaders as the world has ever seen. 
I thank God for all that my Church has been able to do 
for people of other lands. I believe in the work of our 
Church at home. I believe in my own individual church, 
in its program, for it is the saving salt of my com- 
munity, and I believe in its extended program of home 
missions, of Christian education, of orphans work, and 
all the many ways in which it is making America a 
better place and leading men to God. 

IV. I pledge because I believe the world needs the 
Church as it has never needed the Church before. 
Never before has the world been so torn, so bleeding, 
so suffering, so helpless, and I am sure that only 
through Christ Jesus, as He is brought to the world 
through the Church, will the world be healed. I pledge 
to the Church because the world needs the Church. 

V. And, lastly, I shall make my pledge reflect this 
faith that I have, this belief in a world’s need, and in 
Christ’s sufficiency to meet that need, I will not do as 
little as I can to meet my part of the Church’s budget, 
but I shall look Christ in the face, I shall be honest with 
Him, and by His help, I will let the size of my pledge 
reflect my loyalty and love to Him and to the Church 





Stewardship. for which He died. 
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The Twofold Objective of the 1944 
Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Git 


The Auxiliary Birthday Objective for 1944 has a 
twofold ministry, each havi ing a strong appeal to the 
womanhood of our Church: (1) For Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas; (2) For the 


Assembly’s Defense Service Council. In the following 
articles the work of the School and the Council is pre- 
sented, together with specific needs that can be met 
with the gift that will be made. 


Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls 





Three good reasons 


In selecting the Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls, Taft, Texas, as one of the objectives of the 1944 
Birthday Offering, the auxiliaries are continuing an 
interest, and making more effective a work initiated 
by them in 1923, w hen the Annual Offering made pos- 
sible a missionary venture for which the whole Church 
has reason to be grateful. 

As a Christian Industrial School had been established 
for Mexican boys by the Synod of Texas, there was a 
desire on the part of the women of the Church for a 
like institution for Mexican girls, who were without 
an opportunity for a Protestant Christian training. It 
was proposed that the Woman’s Auxiliary w ould de- 
vote the 1923 Birthday Offering toward such a Home 
Mission enterprise, if the Assembly’ s Committee would 
provide for the school’s maintenance. 

As an evidence of their interest in this missionary 
undertaking, the auxiliaries of Texas offered to match 
the gifts of ‘the other synodicals of the Assembly for this 
re Certain individuals in the Presbyterian Church 

aft, Texas, concerned for the religious welfare of 
the three quarters of a million Mexicans in the state, 
agreed to provide a valuable tract of land adjacent to 
the town of Taft on which the school was to be located, 


and also agreed to make a cash contribution to supple-- 
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ment the Birthday Gifts of the auxiliaries. 

This school for Mexican girls was not intended for 
general education or to give the type of training offered 
by the public schools. It was designed to prepare an 
efficient Christian leadership for the Mexican churches, 
schools, and community life. The enrollment was to 
be limited and selective. Those admitted to the school 
were to be chosen for their ability as students and their 
qualities of leadership. If from Protestant homes, they 
were to be recommended by the ministers and officers 
of the church; if from Catholic homes, they were to 
be sponsored by some friends of the school, and stu- 
dents were to be received on equal terms from Texas 
and from Mexico, which is only a few miles away. 

The Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls was 
opened in 1924, and celebrates its twentieth anniversary 
this year. More than seven hundred girls have attended 
this home-mission school, and two hundred of these 
have come from Mexico. Each year the number from 
Mexico that could be accepted has been limited, be- 
cause of lack of room, The girls who have graduated 
during these twenty years have gone out to serve their 
people in Texas and Mexico, as teachers in the public 
schools, as nurses and social workers, workers in offices, 
homemakers, and ministers’ wives. 

Two of the graduates are now members of the 
“Pres-Mex” faculty. In one of the districts of the Tex- 
Mex Presbyterial, where there are five churches, all 
the ministers’ wives are graduates. The president of the 
presbyterial, the presby terial secretary, the secretaries 
of Literature and Religious Education were students. 
Many graduates are teachers in the Sunday schools and 
leaders in their local churches. 

This Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls has some 
very pressing needs that the 1944 Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering will be able to supply: 


An Activities Building: 


The need for a building to be used for library, rec- 
reation, arts, crafts, and homemaking cannot be over- 
emphasized. In addition to the two small dormitories, 
the school has a modest main building in which, ate 
crowded the kitchen, dining-room, classrooms, living 
quarters, infirmary, library, and the home economics 
department. This one building now cares for the school 
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activities of eighty students and the members of the 
faculty. The small library is crowded with books. It 
is very dark and unattractive, and has no reading-room. 
The dining hall should be doubled, and the kitchen 
equipment greatly enlarged. There is no recreation hall. 

If an additional building could be provided to care 
for some of the essential school activities, the present 
main building could be rearranged to give more space 
for the dining-room, the kitchen, and the home eco- 
nomics department. This would make for greater effi- 
ciency, as well as provide greater comfort and make it 
more livable for all. In the present cramped quarters of 
the single building, it is not surprising that the students 
and teachers should get in each other’s way. 


A Building for the Nursery School 
and Children’s Clinic: 


While this special service for Mexican children is 
primarily a community responsibility, it has been under- 
taken as one of the school’s community activities. It 
is an outreach of the school’s missionary service, and a 
necessary part of the girls’ Christian social training. The 
present Nursery School and Children’s Clinic is car- 
ried on in a small building 10’ x 20’ with very little 
equipment. It is the wish of the school that this Presby- 
terian Center, in connection with the local Mexican 
church, be enlarged and have better equipment to meet 
areal need in the community, offer practical instruc- 
tion to the students taking the training, and afford a 
practical example to churches and auxiliaries in the state 
of what can be done for Mexican communities in other 
places. 


Means of Transportation: 


Arrangements have been made to send the “Pres- 
Mex” Juniors and Seniors to the Taft High School. The 
City Superintendent has agreed to permit our girls to 
graduate from the High School, which will give them 
affliated credits and help them in securing positions in 


the state schools. This is a practical arrangement for 
the students and takes the pressure off the Mission 
School’s limited equipment and teaching force. It is 
necessary to have a school bus to take the students to 
and from Taft. 


The Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls is a 
Christian missionary enterprise that was born in the 
heart of the women of our Church. It has been greatly 
blessed in the type of leaders, the devotion of the work- 
ers, and the character of those privileged to receive its 
benefits. There have been few additions to the building 
and equipment since the school was opened twenty 
years ago. It has been faithfully supported by the As- 
sembly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions, and 
has rendered a notable service without distinction to 
young women of both Texas and Mexico. It is helping 
to bring the people of two nations together in amity 
and understanding. It is Christian Missions at its best. 

In thinking of the Auxiliary Birthday Offering Ob- 
jective for 1944 and what it is to accomplish, it is help- 
ful to remember the responsiveness of the Mexican 
people to the Church’s ministry, and how grateful they 
are for the Christian help they receive. The effective- 
ness of our Church’s Home Mission work for the 
Mexicans is revealed in the fact that the Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery every year reports the largest percentage 
of increase upon profession of faith of any. presbytery 
in the Assembly. 

This foreign-language presbytery of our Church has 
given more than 350 boys, or about 10% of its mem- 
bership, to the armed forces of our country. Two 
former “Pres-Mex” girls have joined the WACS, and 
one is an Army Nurse. Many girls are in defense work, 
airplane factories at the Naval Base at Corpus Christi, 
and in the service as censors. Surely a people like this 
are worthy of the best the Church has to give. 

, Homer McMitian, 
Executive Secretary of the Home Missions Committee 


The Defense Service Council 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States, true 
to its history, was alert when the war clouds began to 
thicken. Dr. Frank C. Brown, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1940, made an interim appointment of a 
committee to outline plans by which our Church could 
tender a moral and spiritual ministry to our members 
serving in the Armed Forces of our Country. Dr. Ben 
R. Lacy, Jr., Chairman of the committee, made a report 
to the 1941 General Assembly recommending that the 
Defense Service Council be set up with one representa- 
tive from each of the seventeen synods. Dr. Lacy was 
made a member-at-large, and Chairman of the Council. 
The Council was assigned the following duties: 

1 To act as our Church’s agent in securing chap- 
lains, and extending all possible aid to them. 

2. To work out and promote a program for relating 
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local churches to their members in the Service. 

3. To aid churches adjacent to camps, forts, and 
bases, in their efforts to minister to enlisted men, offi- 
cers, and their families residing near camps. 

4. To enable our Church to codperate with other 
churches and agencies in promoting the religious and 
moral welfare of those serving in the Armed Forces. 

5. To enlist the resources of our entire Church in a 
ministry to those in the Service and to secure from the 
Church adequate funds to finance the work. 

The Council met shortly after the meeting of the 
1941 General Assembly and elected the Director, who 
assumed charge of the work in July, 1941, establishing 
his office at 410 Atlantic Life Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The limit placed on this article does not permit tell- 
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Protestant service in dugout sleeping quarters, conducted 
by Chaplain Harry W. Alexander 


ing the whole story of what has been accomplished i in 
the three years the Council has been in existence. A 
summary will indicate to the reader the program car- 
ried on by the Council. 

Army and Navy Chaplains 

The Council has no difficulty in securing each year 
the full quota of chaplains for both the Army and 
Navy. A great responsibility rests upon the Council 
in selecting and approving ministers for the chaplaincy. 
The Government not only requires the Council to 
endorse all those entering the chaplaincy, but also to 
give an endorsement annually, When the Church’s en- 
dorsement is withdrawn, the chaplain is released by 
the Government. The Council, in addition to examin- 
ing the papers, interviews each applicant before taking 
action. 

The Council assists the chaplains who represent our 
Church by furnishing suitable literature to distribute, 
individual communion sets, and field communion sets. 
The Director receives the reports from the chaplains 
and, in addition to mailing them bulletins, corresponds 
with them relative to their problems. The chaplains i in 
their reports express appreciation for the support given 
them by the Council. Our chaplains are making splen- 
did records; a goodly number of them are in important 
positions in both the Army and Navy. 


Assistance Given the Home Church 


The local church has been assisted in keeping in 
touch with the members in the Service. A leaflet, “Our 
Church and the Men in the Service of Our Country,” 
was issued, setting u up a definite program for each 
church to follow in “Maintaining the Tie” with the 
members in the Army and Navy. A membership card 
was furnished free to pastors and sessions. The Director 
also prepared a special issue of the New Testament and 
Psalms for those in the Service, and the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication has distributed more than 
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35,000 of these. A booklet, “Your Service Men and 
Their Home Church,” prepared by Rev. J. A. Appleby, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Anderson, S. C., was 
published and distributed to pastors, also a bulletin, 
“Religious News of the Camps,” is sent regularly to 
chaplains and pastors. Two devotional booklets, “On 
the Alert for Christ” and “Facing Life With God " 
have been prepared and furnished, free of charge, to all 
churches to be sent to members in the Service. These 
are also provided to chaplains for distribution. 

The Office of the Council serves as a channel for 
exchanging plans and programs being used by local 
churches, Many attractive and original bulletins are 
being mailed regularly by churches to their members, 

The Council has set up the program of forwarding 
the names of our Presbyterian men and women in the 
Service to pastors near camps and to chaplains, so that 
they can receive personal attention. This service is 
effective when the correct addresses are sent in 
promptly by the local churches. 


The Work of the Churches Near Camps 


Because many of the largest training camps and air 
fields are located in the South, a heavy responsibility 
has been laid upon our Church. The War Department 
and Navy are providing well-qualified chaplains in 
sufficient numbers to minister to the men within Gov- 
ernment military and naval bases. Spacious chapels have 
also been erected by the Government. It is when the 
men leave the camps that they go into situations and 
are subject to temptations over which the Government 
has no control. Here the Church must render a spiritual 
service to the men, for they are lonesome and in need 
of help which only the Church can give. 

The churches adjacent to camps and bases, while 
facing this unusual opportunity, found themselves un- 
prepared to meet the situation. Particularly was this 
true of many small churches. The Council has prepared 
a suggested program for these churches, though the 
problems differ in practically all camp areas, and has 
given financial assistance as far as its resources per- 
mitted. Some churches in small towns were unable 
without assistance to secure the type of minister needed. 
Some churches needed small appropriations to assist in 
their ministry to men of the Armed Forces. In the 
large camp areas, full-time assistants were needed by 
churches if they were to meet their full responsibility. 
The Council appropriated the major portion of the 
money contributed to this type of work upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Synods’ Committees, 

The workers and churches have ministered not only 
to soldiers and sailors, but also to the families of mill 
tarv men. Activities have included contact work with 
the men at camps, air fields and naval bases, coépers 
tion with chaplains; special invitations to Service men 
to attend church, and those attending are taken into the 
homes of members for Sunday dinner; Fellowship 
Groups; Sunday evening social hours, with light supper 
and group singing; c church and v esper serv ices in which 
the soldiers and sailors activ ely participate; registration 
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of the men so that the following week they receive a 
note of welcome and an invitation to return, while 
their parents and home pastors receive bulletins and 
personal letters; game and party nights in the church 
where the Service men can have a good time and get 
acquainted in a wholesome Christian atmosphere; club- 
rooms where the men can read, write, and relax, instead 
of loafing on street corners or being enticed into ques- 
tionable places; personal contact with wives of Service 
men and assistance to families in finding living quarters; 
hospital visitation and close touch with the home folks 
of sick men. The purpose of the whole program is to 
minister to the moral and spiritual welfare of the men 
and women in the Armed Forces and their families. All 
activities are but a means to this end. 


Codperative Work with Other Churches and Agencies 


The Council has certified all Presbyterian applicants 
for the chaplaincy to the General Commission on Arm 
and Navy Chaplains (a Protestant commission). This 
Commission is supported by assessments on the 
codperating churches, the assessments being based each 
year on the number of chaplains in the Service July 1. 
The Council has paid our Church’s part. 

The Council has also paid our Church’s assessment 
to the National Council of the Service Men’s Christian 
League. This League issues the splendid magazine, The 
Link, which is distributed through Protestant chaplains. 

The Council has worked out plans of coéperation 
with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. The U.S.A. Church has given 
great assistance to our Church in furnishing Service 
Pastors to work in Camp areas, and by the appropria- 
tion of funds in several camp communities in the South. 
The United Church has also provided some Service 
Pastors, and is assisting in the support of the Presby- 
terian Center on Miami Beach. Our Council endorses 





all A. R. P. Church ministers who enter the chaplaincy. 
Appropriations for the support of interdenominational 
workers have been made in several areas, especially 
where there is not a church of our denomination. 

The Council has endeavored to carry out the com- 
mission assigned by the General Assembly, but at all 
times has been limited in its work due to the lack of 
sufficient funds. For the Church year 1941-1942, 
$44,620.49 was received from the churches, and for 
1942-1943, $63,211.68. (These figures do not include 
the Synods of North Carolina and Kentucky, which 
carried on independent work.) Up to December 23, 
1943, $112,059.27 has been received for the Church 
year 1943-1944 (North Carolina and Kentucky in- 
cluded) from the churches. 

The John Bulow Campbell Foundation of Atlanta 
has given $10,000 each year, and these funds have en- 
abled the Council to expand its work. 

For the year 1944-1945 the Council is asking for 
$191,600. The work already projected must be con- 
tinued, and there is an urgent need to expand in several 
places. Our Church must give more assistance to our 
chaplains by providing sufficient literature, and other 
supplies. We need to put more money into the distribu- 
tion of The Link, published by the Service Men’s Chris- 
tian League, because the League is able to fill only 
about one fourth of the orders received from Protestant 
chaplains. The Director considers this one of the best 
investments the Church can make in ministering to 
those in the Service. 

With the Woman’s Auxiliary giving a portion of the 
1944 Birthday Offering to the Council, in addition to 
the regular offering on Mother’s Day, May 14, the 
Council hopes to render a larger spiritual ministry 
during this year to our men and women in the Service. 


Dan T. CALDWELL, 
Director, Defense Service Council 





The Church Looks After Our Boys 


FoRTY-TWO FULL-TIME WORKERS IN CHURCHES ADJACENT 
to military camps and Naval Bases are supported by 
appropriations from the Defense Service Council. Also 
appropriations to assist in carrying on a program for 
service men and women are made to one hundred and 
twenty-two other churches. The report of Mrs, T. C. 
Fleeman, given below, is typical of what is being done 
ina number of places. She is a full-time worker em- 
ployed by the Presbyterian Church at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, of which Dr. J. W. Hickman is pastor. 
Dan T. CaLpwe Lt, Director 
Defense Service Council 





The newcomers among us, as well as our military 
friends, were not neglected regarding the Christmas 
activities of the church. The same card was sent to 
these friends that went to our own members, informing 
them of our plans for the Christmas season. Military 
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Service at Camp Chaffee, Arkansas, (near Fort Smith). 
Conducted by Chaplain David A. Bowles, Presbyterian, U.S. 


attendance at the services was most gratifying. A Christ- 
mas card was sent from the office to every soldier at 
Camp Chaffee who worships with us, and to several 
who have gone on maneuvers. 

On the Sunday evening before Christmas, we had 
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a beautifully decorated tree in the basement for the 
Fellowship Hour, and Christmas carols were sung. The 
lounge has been made increasingly comfortable and 
attractive with funds given us by the Defense Service 
Council. Another couch has been added, as well as a 
Victrola, books, magazines, and pictures. 

During the month 682 pieces of mail have gone out 
from the Defense Service Council office. This includes 
bulletins, a Christmas letter from Dr. Hickman to our 
own boys in the service, letters to newcomers, letters 
to parents of soldiers at Camp Chaffee, and letters to 
military friends who have been transferred. 

Ten such families have moved away; and twelve new 
Presbyterian families have been reached. 

The children of military families attending Sunday 
school were remembered at the Christmas tree on 
Christmas Eve. Many soldiers were entertained in our 
church homes during the holidays, 

This letter, received by Dr. Hickman from a father, 
shows some of the results of our hospitality. 


“Dear Dr. Hickman: 
“Your good letter has just reached us, and Mrs. Beck 


joins me in thanking you for writing to us about Stan- 
ley. It is so very good of you to think of us, and we do 
appreciate it more than we can say. 

“Stanley is our only son, and it has been very hard 
to have him so far away from home, especially during 
the Christmas season. The most comforting thing is to 
know that he has found the church there and your fine 
welcome. We do thank you for all you have done for 
him. : ; 

“Stanley wrote us about the Christmas Eve he spent 
in your church, and of the fine hospitality extended 
to him by your people. 

“Most sincerely, 


“Avucust Beck, Minister, 
“Cherokee Heights Presbyterian Church, 
“Saint Paul, Minnesota.” 


The Fellowship Hour on Sunday evening has aver- 
aged 53 in attendance, over ten of these being soldiers 
and their wives. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. T. C. FLEEMAN 





I've Been to Taft, Texas! 


By RUTH STEDMAN KNOX* 





Elisa Gonzales, with ‘the Senior Cottage in the background 


“[’VE BEEN TO Tart, Texas!” THAT STATEMENT, IF LEFT 
at that piont, would mean little or nothing at all to the 
average reader of the Survey. But, when it is continued 
to read—“and I’ve seen the Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls,” then it claims a real interest. 

Situated in one section of the famous “wide-open 
spaces” of Texas, the school is located on a plot of two 
hundred acres of land. Three buildings compose the 
physical unit of the school—two dormitories and one 
administration building. The typical Spanish style of 


*Mrs. Ben Knox is a member of the Staff of the Committee on 
Woman's Work, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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architecture is used, that of hollow-tile construction. 
The school family consists of seventy-four Mexican 
girls and ten faculty members—two of whom are Mexi- 
can—one of these a product of the school, who has 
remained to teach. 

Beginning with the junior-high grades, the curricu- 
lum offers the regular academic studies, and depart- 
ments in homemaking and music. The Department of 
Music is elective, and several of the girls have formed 
themselves into a Choral Club. One can hear piano 
practice almost any hour of the day. The Mexican loves 
music, and here the girls have a chance to develop any 
talent that might be along that line. The Department 
of Homemaking includes classes in cooking, clothing, 
child-care, home nursing, and practice-living in 4 
cottage. 

How I wish every woman in the Auxiliary could 
see the cottage! It is a four-room cottage—small 
rooms—designed so with a purpose, because you see 
the homes of the Mexican people are very small. The 
cottage was planned by a senior mathematics class and 
was built at a cost of $1,000, made possible from the sale 
of old clothes and the girls’ handwork. (What about 
those old clothes you might have?) The handwork 
varies from serviceable head scarfs and pot holders to 
novelties, such as place cards and party souvenirs. 

The Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls main- 
tains its own farm, raising beef and dairy cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and chickens; also table produce, feed, and cotton. 
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One approaches the school by a beautiful circular 
drive lined with = one palms. It is a typical school 
campus—yet different! What makes the difference? 
Well, no doubt the Christian atmosphere that definitely 
hovers over and around the place. Perhaps it is the 
eagerness of the girls to learn. The girls are required 
to learn and speak English—and to some it comes oh, 
so hard! Perhaps their happiness in attaining their goal 
makes the place seem different. 

The girls go from the school into every walk of life. 
Naturally, the majority establish their own homes— 
Christian homes. A large percentage of graduates have 
married ministers. Some have chosen professional nurs- 
ing; some are teaching in Federal Schools in Mexico; 
some are teaching in Texas. But, no matter where they 
go, they serve their people through what they have 
been taught in the Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls. 

Some of the more intimate glimpses of the school 
revealed a beautifully disciplined group of girls who 
are learning to equip themselves for useful Christian 
citizenship. And, while at first the surroundings are 
strange to some of the girls, they quickly learn to adjust 
themselves and continue to learn as individuals and as 
groups. They learn teamwork, because all of the work 
(not including the farming or gardening) is done by 
the girls. As yet they have not experienced any “man- 
power shortage,” although they were jokingly asking 
when they would take up learning how to milk. Under 
capable supervision they serve in the kitchen and in 
the dining-room. They keep the buildings clean, as no 
outside help is employed at the school, with the excep- 
tion of the farmer. 

A day at the school begins with the rising bell at 
6:30 o'clock. Breakfast is served at 7:15, and the day 
is started with “family” devotions, led by one of the 
students. A piano is in the dining-room, and the singing 
of the morning hymn. is truly from the heart. The 
leader for the day reads her selection of Scripture and 
makes whatever comment she desires to express. The 
pianist plays as the girls leave the room, and one of the 
“memories which cling” is the spontaneous hummin 
of the hymn as they go to their daily duties of school- 
room and “home.” To hear the singing in the laundry 
isa real lift in starting the day. The girls in Presby- 
terian School for Mexican Girls are happy— 
definitely so! 

It was impossible to visit every class, but a brief visit 
to the Bible Class revealed the fact that the book of 
Genesis was being studied, and the study was being 
made more impressive through dramatization. The 
English version, as given by the girls, was most delight- 
ful, but also difficult, as one “Rachel” explained—‘“I 
no speak good English.” A request for the dramatiza- 
tion in Spanish brought a rush of volunteers, and the 
position of the “actor” and the audience was reversed 
as | thought—“I no understand good Spanish.” 

Dinner is at six, and all the ease and efficiency of 
service, the warmth of fellowship, and the sparkle of 
table conversation is present. The girls still love the 
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Entertaining in the Senior Cottage—Tacos is served! 


Mexican food, and for “company” the most delicious 
dishes are prepared. 

At 7:45 they gather for evening prayers. This vesper 
time varies in nature, and a worship service in song was 
given this particular evening. After vespers comes an 
hour of study hall, and then to the dormitories and 
“lights out!” Full days, yes indeed! Happy days— 
without a doubt! Successful days, almost to the last 
girl. Busy hands have no time for idle, trifling occupa- 
tions, and at the Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls you find only busy hands! 

The special occasion marking my visit was the 
Mexican party given by the girls in the cottage. A few 
friends were invited in for tacos. And with the tacos 
were served enchilados and café. Served and eaten 
Mexican style—and most delectable and delightful! 

As is becoming in any executive, the one who stands 
in the “fade-out” of the picture of the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls is Miss Berta Murray, Presi- 
dent of the School. A woman possessed of every quality 
for the position—quiet manner, a keen sense of humor, 
charm, gentle yet firm in disciplinary matters, soft of 
voice, wise in womanly intuition. Miss Mugray moves 
about the school with a fascinating mingling of the 
easy-going Mexican and the progressive American, a 
desirable combination, you will agree. If the girls at 
the school were to get nothing more than contact with 
Miss Murray, the school would justify its existence. 
Surely she must be the ideal of many of the girls, The 
whole air about the school proves this. One of the for- 
mer graduates is a WAC, and in a recent letter to a 
member of the faculty she wrote—“I am going to be 
the best WAC that I know how to be, because I can’t 
let the school down.” Yes, the school’s influence goes 
out with them into life. 

On the letterhead of the school stationery one sees 
a building, in the background, with the Cross and Torch 
coming forth from the open Book, and underneath the 
words, Spiritual—Educational—Practical. That de- 
scribes the Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls 
which our Church established in Taft, Texas, in 1923. 

From the moment of arrival until the moment of 
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leaving one felt transplanted into a little world in which 
lives were being transformed, futures were being 
molded, and a th for our Lord’s work were being 
trained. 

My visit to the school will be cherished among the 
fondest memories of my field work, and I came away 


from the Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls with 
a firmly planted conviction that it had been a wise 
choice indeed when the school which was established 
by the 1923 Birthday Gift had again been chosen as a 
part of the 1944 Birthday Objective. 

To the faculty and the girls, it is a fond “Adios”! 





A Mexican Florence Nightingale 


By FRANCES JOHANSON* 





Nurse Sara with a tiny patient. “A Mexican 
Florence Nightingale” 


STUDENT NURSE, WHITE CAP AND BIB, RESPONSIBILITIES 
in the sick room, and the overpowering joy of knowing 
she can succeed—that is today’s picture of Sara, now 
employed in the Northeast Mississippi Hospital in 
Booneville, Mississippi. While she studies, she prac- 
tices; while she learns precise methods of prophylactic 
care. she develops her own mental balance and social 
outlook. Life has become a glorious adventure of help- 
fulness to one who thought it would be only a drab 
existence and tiring service to unappreciative folk. 
When Sara came to the Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls she was a package of storms against the 
good that was given to her, She was slow in her studies, 
slow in learning obedience, slow in believing in her- 


*Miss Frances Johanson, member of Faculty of Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls. 
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self. She believed herself incapable, her mind thor- 
oughly confused as to her own value. 

Grade school was a round of years marked by the 
repetition of the same subjects, a difficulty in under- 
standing and learning the language of her classmates 
(they laughed at a Mexican not able to speak Spanish!), 
strict disciplinary measures which included spanking 
(for she said, “I won’t obey unless they get a switch 
after me,” though, having been paddled, she was still 
disobedient), the starvation of her body because she 
didn’t like the food, the starvation of her soul because 
she believed she was good for nothing. 

Then came a high-school period with more difficult 
work, but a partly-prepared Sara, and there were no 
repeat-courses during this four-year struggle. How- 
ever, the ghost that haunted her was that same monster 
of earlier years—a thought she herself created because 
she was confused: “I’m no good. There’s nothing for 
me in this world but to be a servant in a home. There’s 
nothing else to do.” She helped this demon to live in 
her and to mock her daily with these words, for she did 
not apply herself diligently to her courses, she would 
not take the state examinations. “What is the use to 
work hard on academic courses, to spend my life wash- 
ing dishes and making beds? Why educate myself 
further just to sweep and dust in someone else’s house?” 

During ten years in a school that surrounded her 
with opportunities for broadening her outlook; that 
gave her the Christ, through whon, if believing, one 
can do all things; that provided her with a home, kind 
friends, some luxuries as well as the necessities of life, 
and gave unstintingly of love, Sara continued with 
the burden in her soul, making her unhappy and un- 
prepared to face the life before her. 

Her first position was in a home—sweeping, dusting, 
washing dishes, and making beds. But it was in a doctor's 
home! And the doctor’s wife was a nurse. Close contact 
with these two educated and cultured people, seeing 
them daily at their fascinating work, awakened a desire 
in Sara. The doctor’s wife encouraged her, and she set 
her mind upon becoming a nurse. It dominated all her 
thought. She looked back over her life: “I have no 
credits, for I refused to take the examinations. But how 
did I know about this? Yes, they told me I could, but 
.. . And there is no money except this bare handful 
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I’ve saved from my earnings! Oh, well, what’s the use?” | 


But if Sara tried to persuade herself she had forgotten 
the all-consuming desire, she still possessed it nonethe- 
less. 

The next two years were spent in other homes where 
dishwashing and dusting continued. But in the second 
there were children. Sara became indispensable to the 
family, and the parents came to look upon her as more 


_than a servant. Sara was happy and proud of the little 


ones, and the burden of keeping other people’s houses 
fell away from her. Belief in herself as capable of being 
a help to others expanded. She became more self- 
confident. 

And then across the telephone wires came this ques- 
tion: “Sara, would you like to go as a student nurse 
to Mississippi?” 

What preparation! Getting leave from her em- 
ployers, she returned to the only home she has—the 
Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls—and gathered 
her personal belongings. Everyone was eager to see her 
setting off on a new adventure—it was different and 
splendid, it was in the field of scientific education (“If 
only I’d studied science!” she kept saying), it was a 
chance to show those who loved her that she could be 
a SUCCESS. 


Then she was on her way, traveling by train all that 
long way from south Texas to northern Mississippi. 
What accounts of the adventure and new life came 
back! Classes in this and that, long names of diseases 
and medicines to learn. And the spelling! Sara was 
never good at spelling, but she was going to learn these 
subjects; she was going to conquer herself; she was 
going to succeed. 

And the more she has to do in the hospital the more 
capable she seems to grow outside. She has joined the 
Presbyterian church there, she has made talks about 
her Alma Mater and the Mexican work. She attended 
the Memphis Conference on World Missions in 1941- 
1942 and was sent to the Montreat Leadership Training 
School the summer of 1942. The ghost of “I can’t do 
it!” has been supplanted by a determined spirit which 
leads her ever onward, saying “I can, and I will.” 

There remains now one ambition which cannot be 
satisfied until the Presbyterian School makes room for 
her. It is her home. To it she owes a devotion of time 
and service which she is willing to give—full-time 
service as nurse at the Presbyterian Clinic. The need 
is as great as the ambition. May the time come when 
both can be satisfied and Sara may return, confident 
in her success, 





Prepared for Service. 


By W. A. ROSS* 


Mr. J. H. Ross, son or Dr. anv Mrs. H. L. Ross oF 
our Mexican Mission, finishes, in March 1944, his six 
years’ course in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, in preparation for mission service 
in that country. Thus crowning the years of study in 
primary and grammar grades, taught by missionary 
mothers in Mexico, preparatory work in Darlington 
School, Rome, Georgia, four years at Davidson College, 
and six years in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. Surely the hand of God has been 
in it all. 

By special arrangement, Mr. Ross is taking his intern- 
ship in the English American Hospital. This is the 
best-equipped institution of its kind in the country and 
adds much to his preparation for service. 

The majority of the students take their intern work 
in the General Hospital in Mexico City. This is a large 
institution and furnishes extensive opportunities for 
study of all kinds of diseases. Its nearly 300 graduates is 
accounted for by the fact that the medical school in 


*Dr. Ross is a religious education and evangelistic missionary located 
at Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico. He has served our Church in Mexico 
since 1906. 
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Mexico City is the only one in the country that ranks 
at all with reputable medical schools in other countries. 
Students from all the states of Mexico pass by their 
own state schools and take their medical course in the 
Medical Department of the University of Mexico in 
Mexico City. All of the teachers are well up on their 
work, and some of them stand alongside of the best in 
their profession in other countries. Mr. Ross speaks 
very highly of his teachers; he has made no mistake 
in taking his course in Mexico. This fact also makes it 
easier for him to secure license to practice in the 
country. 

One feature of the course in Mexico is that the 
students do their intern work the last months of the 
sixth year. Visiting doctors have commended that as 
a wise practice. It ties theory and practice closely to- 
gether. 

Mr. James Reid Boyce, of our Mexico Mission, is 
now finishing the first year in the same school and all 
will follow with interest his work, as the work of Mr. 
Ross was followed, The problem of getting missionary 
doctors into Mexico is being solved in this way. Here _ 
again we see the hand of God, and another case of 
significant “Christian Venturing.” 
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The Pastor 


MANY YEARS AGO WHEN THE SHELBYS WERE MISSION- 
aries in Uruapan, Mr. Shelby went to a Tarascan village 
to hold services. A native wanted his little son to hear 
the missionary, but the lad had been influenced by his 
mother to abhor the Protestants. 

When time for service came, the father found his 
son hiding out in the corn field, knee-deep in mud, and 
the water from the corn blades dripping down his 
neck, He pulled him out, cleaned him up, and dragged 
him forth to church. That night, the Holy Spirit 
touched the child’s heart. 

When the lad wanted to go to the Graybill Memorial 
School in Zitacuaro, his mother said that she would 
rather see him buried than in a Protestant school. But, 
with the help of his father, the boy arrived at the school 
with just himself, his ambition, and his determination. 
He left home wearing the native white cotton (pajama- 
style) suit, but bought a pair of overalls as he came 
through Acambaro (his first real trousers). He worked 
in the flower garden of the school extra hours at ten 
centavos an hour (five cents) and soon had the neces- 
sary clothes, tooth brush, etc. The school program was 
to study half a day and to work half a day to help pay 
board. This boy was the finest we ever had to handle 
mules, That wasn’t bad training for an embryo pastor! 

After finishing at the G.M.S., he went to a hostel in 
Toluca and attended a Government school there. Later 
he went with the Wrays to Oklahoma City and entered 
high school. He had two years in the University of 
CGiihdenn and, through the influence of Rev. O. C. 
Williamson, he entered Austin Seminary and came un- 
der the magnificent teaching of Dr. Tom Currie. 

Presbytery thought it wise for him to finish his 
theological training in Synod’s Presbyterian Seminary 
in Mexico City. There he was under Dr, W. A. Ross 
and other splendid teachers. 

Upon graduation, he accepted the call to the Zita- 
cuaro Church. Later he married a lovely Presbyterian 


Some of the nurses and patients at Sanatorio La Luz, 
Morelia, Mexico 





‘Getsemani’ 
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The biggest fiesta of the year in Morelia is September 30, t 
the bronze statue, and thousands of people pass by to pay 


girl from Oaxaca, and they now have four fine intel- 
ligent children. The oldest is following in his father’s 
footsteps. 

This pastor has such a loud voice that a lady who 
lives across the street, whose husband will not allow 
her to attend services, frequently stands in her door- 
way and listens to the sermon and the singing. In the 
Zitacuaro Church there is no dragging of music, and 
the services begin on time. That isn’t always the case 
in “The Land of Majfiana.” But this pastor arrives 
thirty minutes before the hour of service. 

He is an inveterate reader, He used to come out to 
G.M.S, on Saturday to play tennis. He read while 
walking out, while waiting, between sets, and odd 
moments. Once I saw a copy of one of Dr. John Mc- 
Kay’s theological books open on a bench by the courts. 
His knowledge of English and his habit of reading kept 
him from going stale. By giving classes in English he 
has enlarged his circle of sympathizers and enquirers. 

His influence in surrounding villages has been en- 
hanced by the fact that he is young, a tireless worker, 
and a good horseman. On Sunday afternoons he walks 
to a near-by town to hold Sunday school and church 
services. He has organized a lay men’s society, and 


*Mrs. R. C. Morrow is an evangelistic missionary, now in Morelia, 
Michoacan; Mexico. Mrs. Morrow and Mr. Morrow have served our 
Mexico Mission since 1909. 
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thday of the great patriot Morelos. The parade centers around 
It is near the Sanatorio La Luz, so it is an exciting day at 


some of the men of the church go out to the villages 
to hold services. The pastor is always on the lookout 
for men, women, boys, and girls to train for service. 
A tireless worker himself, full of vitality and energy, 
he expects a great deal of those who work with him. 


The Local Work 


The church building i is in the heart of the town, on 
the plaza. A hotel is across the street, a large city school 
just behind it, a dance hall on one corner, and on Sun- 
day night the music from the orchestra conflicts with 
worship. The tall Gothic tower attracts attention by 
day. The name of the church, “Getsemani,” is written 
in large letters above the huge front window, and the 
lights from the many windows attract stone-throwing 
by night, to such an extent that it was necessary to put 
heavy mesh wire to protect them. The light switch 
is in the vestibule, and sometimes during the service 
the sanctuary is apt to be plunged into darkness by 
some mischief-maker. 

On entering the church, one sees on the side wall, 
“My house shall be called a house of prayer” (of course 
in Spanish), and on the wall back of the pulpit, “God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Adjoining the church there 
is now a Children’s Church. This was once the mis- 
sionary’s home. The well-equipped and well-managed 


Sunday school in Zitacuaro has much to do with the 
success of the work. 

In Zitacuaro, we have the first-year Bible school for 
boys and lay workers, also a hostel for girls who attend 
public schools. These young folks get practice in 
Sunday-school work, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the choir, and the village work. 

The woman’s auxiliary has held the banner for the 
best record in the presbyterial for the last five years. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to the missionaries 
who have worked in Zitacuaro in former years that the 
auxiliary has kept well organized even when the church 
was without a pastor for three years, and for one year 
there was not even a missionary. 

Years ago, one of the missionaries suggested that the 
auxiliary take charge of the prayer meeting the first 
Wednesday in each month, and this is a missionary 
meeting. The custom still holds, and humble women 
with little education have read essays on Livingstone, 
Kagawa, Mary Slessor, and others. They have studied 
and preached missions all the long stretch “From 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 
Gradually the missionary and altruistic spirit was not 
only planted, cultivated, and developed, but harvests 
have been reaped. On one occasion they sent ten pesos 
to China Relief. Just lately two girls who went to the 
hostel to finish their grammar- -school education, pre- 
liminary to studying nursing, have written that next 
year they want to go to Toluca Bible School to study 
to be church workers. 

The auxiliary has regular weekly Bible and Shorter 
Catechism study. They celebrate Home Week in May 
by having classes in hygiene, care and feeding of 
babies, sanitation, etc. The women take great pride in 
cleaning and adorning the church now. When the 
Rosses first went to Zitacuaro, when our Mission was 
moved to that part of the country, the church was 
dilapidated and there was no spirit of self-support, or 
even of giving—no esprit-de-corps. Now the mission- 
aries see the fruit of their labors—a self-supporting, 
self-reliant church, a center of a large field of out- 


" stations. 


Bible study is one of the secrets of their success. 
Both men and women take part. Miss Smith has all 


Miss Mildred Beaty near center of back row, and Senorita 
Mendoza, a nurse, left-hand front row, walked out to this 
village to visit these Christians at Atapaneo. 









sorts of classes—cooking, sewing, child care. Some 
— is studyi ng something almost every night, With 


s. Pilcher’s efficient help and instruction, the music 
of the church is inspiring and helpful. The choir has 
vestments, which adds dignity to the service. 

Recently Miss Smith, with local helpers, has held an 
all-day Saturday institute for children. Each child pays 
thirty centavos so that he can have a nourishing lunch. 
These institutes have proven so worth while that they 
have held one in Coatepec, a near-by town. This one- 
day institute is like an intensive D.V.B.S. These Mexi- 
cans love fiestas, and anything that is out of the rut 
and humdrum is attractive. 

The real Vacation Bible School is held in December, 
when the public schools are closed till after the New 
Year. The Christmas programs can be easily combined 
with this school. One year the upper class made a 
replica of the tabernacle. “Mexicans are clever with their 
fingers, and make many things just for the satisfaction 
of creating. These urges and talents are put to work 
in the Zitacuaro church. a 

The two-week institutes in near-by villages deserve 
a chapter to themselves. Some of the features of these 
institutes are anti-alcoholic campaigns, learning of gos- 
pel hymns, memory work on passages of the Bible and 
Shorter Catechism. The workers sometimes sleep in 
tents. The men usually sleep in the church hall or in the 
schoolhouse, and the women are scattered around in the 
homes. Once the missionaries were allowed to put their 
cots in the town hall because a former pupil was town 
“boss.” He explained, “What the judge and I say here 
goes.” The missionary often shows stereopticon pic- 
tures of the Life of Christ and great Bible heroes. Some- 
times the pictures are in the open air, using a wall for 
a a Burros, horses, dogs, pigs, babies, drunks, 
compete for attention. The people never tire. They 
listen till the speaker’s voice gives out. 

Sometimes the missionary takes a portable victrola 
with gospel records, or portable organ, strapped to a 
burro. Sometimes he takes an accordion, Once during 
Christmas Mr. Morrow and I went in our flivver with 
the stereopticon out to a village. We took a Catholic 
friend with us. She marveled at Mr. Morrow’s recita- 
tion of parable after parable, event after event, until 
his voice gave out. She said, “I never had such an ex- 
perience in my life.” 

There is work being done, and much more to be 
done in new villages (ejidos), colonies formed by par- 
celling out land. Miss Smith often goes out to these 
villages to give a hypodermic to some child too sick 
to be taken into town to the doctor. 

Every year at Naranjo, a ranch near Zitacuaro, they 


hold a girls’ camp for a week. The girls sleep in tents 
on sacks filled with pine needles or wheat straw. They 


carry on these camps just as the young people in the. 


U. S. do. The soul-satisfying item is the bonfire at 
night when hearts as well as bodies are warmed. Out 
under the brilliant winter stars young women dedicate 
their lives to God and His service. The boys also have 
camps. One Zitacuaro boy who is now studying medi- 
cine reported: “It did something to me inside.” 

Two of the public-health nurses are active in the 
Presbyterian Church. Innumerable girls from Zitacuaro 
and its near-by villages have entered for training in 
the Sanatorio La Luz. Their influence cannot be esti- 
mated. We can count a dozen or more Presbyterian 
teachers in the Zitacuaro schools. We hear from boys 
we have taught quite frequently. Just recently a boy 
in the Texas Mexican Industrial Institute, at Kingsville, 
Texas (he is studying for the ministry), wrote: “Tt 
makes me happy to know that you like my English, 
and I thank you for giving me this opportunity. I know 
it is a talent that my God has given to me, so I better 
use it to glorify His name, and I will, if Christ is with 
me. This year I am happy as I have never been.” 

Hardly a day passes here in Morelia that some former 
student in Zitacuaro does not call to see us or meet us 
on the street. He or she always expresses gratitude for 
what the Zitacuaro schools and church have meant. 
One day, as I was entering the Post Office, a gray- 
haired gentleman, dressed in an elegant black suit, was 
coming out of the building. He stared at me. When I 
came back to the door, he was waiting: “Senora Mor- 
row, don’t you remember Jesus Bautista?” The scene 
of the first time I saw him in Zitacuaro flashed before 

me—a thin. young man, wearing a shirt so patched that 


‘the original cloth could not be detected. He was ask- 


ing for work as a farm hand. He could not read. Then 
another scene—the day he was received into the church 
we gave him a white shirt for the event. 

When he graduated from G.M.S., we secured for 
him a scholarship in a Federal Regional Agricultural 
School. Later they gave him the opportunity of be- 
coming a member of one of the agricultural codpera- 
tives for which the government furnished land and 
farm machinery and implements. Now he is working 
in the Department of Economy of the Treasury De- 
partment, helping in the equitable distribution of food. 

Surely no statistics can estimate the influence of the 
Zitacuaro church! 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, (shall I include 
him? ) 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1942—February 1, 1943. . 
Receipts—April 1, 1943—February 1, 1944 


Increase for ten months ...__._.... 
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. .$398,088.41 
447,360.99 


..§ 49,272.58 
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Return From Chapei* 


By S. C. FARRIOR* 


LiFE IN A JAPANESE INTERNMENT CAMP COULD HAVE 
been worse. On the other hand, it should not be mis- 
taken for a prolonged house party. 

That is the most revealing statement I can make about 
the experiences my wife and I went through at the 
Chapei Civil Assembly Center on the edge of Shang- 
hai—at least as long as there are other Americans in 
Japanese internment camps. 

However, as my wife points out, the experience we 
had there, from February 25 to September 19 of 1943, 
when we joined the 1,503 repatriated Americans who 
returned on the Gripsholm, brought home to us the 
fact that peace and happiness come from within; they 
are not external factors. Though our personal liberty 
had been taken from us, we were still happy in our 
work, trying to be of service in the common life of 
the camp. We realized that, though we were shut up 
in this small area, we were living the only life we 
would ever have, and it was sensible to go ahead and 
live it, making the best of conditions as they existed. 

We had been in Atlanta on a furlough two years 
ago, after spending about 30 years, altogether, as mis- 
sionaries in China. We got back to Chinkiang, China, 
just before Pearl Harbor. After war was declared, we 
at the mission were not allowed to leave the city, be- 
cause, of course, it was Japanese-occupied territory. 
Later, though, I was allowed to go to Shanghai where 
Mrs. Farrior was. We were there when the Japs gave 
notice, through the American Association, that we 
were to go into the internment camp. 

We were interned in a former Chinese university 
with Japanese civilian guards. Except for the daily 
roll call, we saw little of the guards. Our affairs were 
administered largely by our own Executive Committee 
of six or seven elected members. On going into intern- 
ment we had to promise to obey the rules and not try 
to escape. We were permitted to receive and send let- 
ters through the Red Cross, but not otherwise. No one 
could leave the camp except for hospitalization or to 
attend the funeral of a close relative in the city. Only 
fifty people out of the camp of several thousand were 
permitted to be hospitalized at the same time, and these 
only on the recommendation of our own medical com- 
mittee, composed of eight or ten doctors and as many 
nurses. If more than fifty were ill, some of the others 
in the hospital had to come back to camp before these 
new cases could enter it. 





+ Used by permission of The Atlanta Journal. 

*Rev. and Mrs. S. C, Farrior, who are parents of Miss Ruth Far- 
rior of Agnes Scott, were visiting their daughter in Atlanta, when this 
article was written exclusively for The Journal Magazine. They are 
missionaries of our Church and have worked in our China Mission 
in Chinkiang, N. K., as evangelistic missionaries since 1912 and 1910 
respectively. They returned on the Gripsholm, the first of December, 
1943. 
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Rev. and Mrs. S. C. Farrior 


The grounds of the university covered 12 or 15 
acres—as much as several city blocks. The life of the 
camp required all the organization of a small town and 
boarding school combined. Police department, educa- 
tion, sanitation, and a score of other things had to be 
taken care of. Each person was asked what he could 
do and what he would like to do, and various com- 
mittees were made up to take care of every conceivable 
activity. We had to do our own cooking; among the 
“K.P.’s” were both former cooks and former bankers. 
We had a sewing committee; Mrs, Farrior was head of 
that. They kept the-clothes of the men without wives 
from going buttonless and undarned, and made over 
garments for those who needed them, and even helped 
make a layette for the one baby born in the camp, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Russell. 

We had an education committee that kept a school 
going, from kindergarten classes to high-school classes. 
I taught high-school history. The music committee 
arranged concerts from available talent; one man had 
a trumpet, several had violins, and there were some 
good singers. The recreation committee got up 
shows—we had everything, from an oratorio, “The 
Holy City,” to a variety show, with costumes made up 
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from anything available. One man and his wife among 
the internees were professional snake dancers—but they 
couldn’t find a snake. 

There were regular Sunday school and church serv- 
ices, too, and we never missed having services a single 
Sunday while we were interned, I was superintendent 
of the Sunday school, It was very well attended, but of 
course it was just the way attendance would be i in any 
community of that size—not all the people went to 
church every Sunday. 

This was a family group, where families were kept 
together. There were two dormitory buildings, and of 
course it was very crowded. In our room there were 
seven married couples in a space about 45 by 15 feet. 
We rigged up curtains between our beds; it was a little 
like a Pullman train. We were allowed to bring any- 
thing we wished for our comfort, such as beds, blankets, 
chairs, etc. Everything we had we either brought in 
or bought afterwards. We were allowed money and 
were permitted to buy from the canteen anything we 
could afford. The prices were extremely high, espe- 
cially in Chinese money. Sugar was about $75 a pound, 
Chinese money. That would be about 75¢ in our coin. 
We were permitted a half pound of sugar a month 
each, as a regular ration, 

The ad af course could have been better—but it 
could have been worse. Mrs. Farrior and I lost more 
than a few pounds. Food was served from a common 
kitchen, cafeteria style, each washing his own dishes 
when he finished. The work assignment committee laid 
out the work for everybody, but in the end it became 
largely a matter of each person following his own 
choice. Even the children did their part, though, out- 
side of school hours. We never let anything interfere 
with their schooling. 

There was little occasion for any disciplinary action; 
the codperation everybody exhibited was remarkable. 
Perhaps there may have been a few times when the 
committee had to admonish rather than punish. But 
the whole thing was taken with very good spirit, and 
one of the interesting things to me ‘about the experi- 
ence was the way such a variety of people, with so 

— different occupations and backgrounds, could 
work together so well, with so little conflict. There 
were Dutch, Americans. and English, the owners of 
small shops and the heads of big businesses, doctors, 
teachers, preachers, snake dancers. Nobody was 

“snooty,” everybody was as nearly equal as the Dec- 
laration of Independence would. have wished. 

We were not really uncomfortable. We had stoves; 
the Japs furnished the coal. We had the books we 
brought with us and a library of about 4,000 volumes, 
most of them from the Shanghai American School 
library and the Shanghai Women’s Club. We even gave 
parties—Mrs. Farrior gave an announcement party, 
after the Chinese custom, for the Russells’ baby when 
it was a month old. We invited about 20 people— 
friends of the family and the doctor and nurse who 
attended. We served salad made of salmon and eggs 
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and pickles, and sandwiches and cookies—all this 
bought in the Japanese canteen—and coffee made of 
some kind of grain. Each guest was requested to bring 
his own sugar. 

There were no marriages while we were interned— 
the boys and girls did have dates, but there was nothing 
to do but walk about the grounds. It was difficult to 
be romantic when so many were crowded into such a 
small space. The surroundings were really not con- 
ducive to romance. The girls carried their cosmetics 
with them, of course, but when these were gone they 
tried to get along on the cheap Japanese kind—and the 
results were not very satisfactory. Ladies who had 
blondined their hair were particularly unfortunate. 

There were a few among us who spoke Japanese, and 
a few of the guards spoke English, but there was little 
communication between the two nationalities, All com- 
plaints or requests had to be presented formally from 
our executive committee to their commandant, and all 
their orders to us came through that committee. 

A local paper in English was permitted in the camp, 
the Shanghai Times, but naturally it gave the news 
from the Japanese standpoint. However, we did keep 
up with the progress of the war, after a fashion. 

We each had five different numbers during the time 
we were over there after the war started. We were 
known as the Red Arm Bands, because they made us 
wear bright red bands with our nationality and number 
on them. The Chinese guerrillas said they were so glad 
the Japs put arm bands on us, so they could tell who 
were their friends. 

There were no deaths in the camp while we were 
there, but three of the internees died in the Shanghai 
hospital. 

The choice of these internees to return on the 
Gripsholm was made for us by the State Department, 
and we were not told exactly what governed the matter 
of priority. There were over 300 taken from this camp 
to the Teia Maru—the “Ruler of Asia’”—for transfer 
to the Gripsholm. 

We were allowed to take only our clothes and most 
personal belongings, and one camp stool to sit on 
on the boat, and a small unmarked Bible. The sewing 
committee made a couple of layettes for emergencies 
that they had reason to expect en voyage, but neither 
of these babies was born on the boat. One child was 
born on the Jap boat, however, to the wife of the vice- 
consul at Manila; but she had her own clothes. 

There was one wedding on the Gripsholm on the 
way back—a member of the crew married one of the 
girls returning, but I didn’t know either of them per- 
sonally. 

We are very glad to be back home, and are very 
grateful to our government for making our return 
possible. 

We were the more reconciled to leaving our 
friends and coming home because it means that we will 
be able to go back to China sooner. 
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Shades Valley Church 


By HAROLD J. DUDLEY* 


Organized in Birmingham 





Officers of the New Shades Valley Church, Birmingham, 

Alabama: Front row—Ed Gatchel, J. L. Brownlee, Kenneth 

Perrine, Neal O. Jones; back row—A. D. Harris, Kenneth 
Forbes, Rev. F. Marion Dick, G. W. Carpenter. 


THE SECOND CHURCH TO BE ORGANIZED IN THE HISTORY 
of Birmingham Presbytery came into existence the 
afternoon of Sunday, December 5, 1943. Birmingham 
Presbytery was organized from North Alabama Pres- 
bytery in 1925. Twenty-eight charter members are on 
the roll of the church. The first new member of the 
organization was Earle Carpenter, young son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. W. Carpenter, charter members. Earle 
was received by the newly organized session immedi- 
ately after the congregation was organized. The meet- 
ing took place in the Mountain Brook Kindergarten, 
which is located on the property where the future 
church will be erected. 

The Shades Valley Church is situated in the most 
beautiful residential section of Birmingham, declared to 
be one of the loveliest suburbs in the entire nation. The 
property, which has been acquired by the first payment 
of Emergency Fund money, is located at the heart of 
Mountain Brook Village, and is regarded by those who 
have viewed it as the most attractive site for a church 
to be found anywhere. It is large enough for a church, 
educational building, and manse, besides an abundance 
of surrounding space for landscaping. On the property 
is a building which for some years has been used as a 
kindergarten, and now is serving as a Sunday school. 
Sunday-morning services are also conducted here, 
though a much more suitable building has been leased 
across the highway, and will be utilized until times and 
circumstances permit the erection of a church. The 
Rev. F. Marion Dick, Executive Secretary of Home 
Missions for Birmingham Presbytery, is acting as tem- 
porary supply. Under his leadership the church is being 
organized as regards the session, diaconate, Sunday 


*Rev. Harold J. Dudley is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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school, auxiliary and young people’s work. It is hoped 
that some time next year a minister may be called to 
the field. 

The organization of the new church is a real step 
forward in Presbyterianism in Birmingham Presbytery 
where the Presbyterian Church of the United States 


‘of America is almost as strong as the Presbyterian 


Church U. S. Locating the new church at the strategic 
point that has been selected not only enhances the 
Southern Church in Birmingham but also gives the 
Presbyterian Church the “jump” over other denomina- 
tions in the surrounding territory. 

The movement to organize a church and to pur- 
chase property in the Shades Valley area was begun 
two years or more ago, and has been made possible by 
the Emergency Fund offering. In the spring of 1943 
Mr. David P. Anderson, an elder in the South High- 
lands Presbyterian Church, was requested by the Home 
Mission Committee to undertake the purchase of suit- 
able property, and the transaction was completed 
about September 1. Mr. Anderson continued to work 
with the Committee, and at the fall meeting of presby- 
tery was instructed to proceed towards eventually 
organizing a church. The matter took shape more 
rapidly than was anticipated. A group of interested 
Presbyterians petitioned presbytery to organize the 
church in December, and a commission was named to 
proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Dudley, pastor of the First Church, preached 
on the subject “The Formula for Building a Church.” 
He declared he had nothing new to offer but something 
necessary, and urged the congregation to remember 


Front view of proposed site for new church building. 
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Psalm 127:1, “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” Faith, prayer, and sacrificial 
service were offered as foundation-stones. 

Mr. W. Kenneth Forbes, an elder in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Kenneth Perrine, a dea- 
con in the Handley Memorial Church, were ‘elected 
elders in the new church, and Dr. J. Rupert McGregor 
officiated in a service of ordaining Mr. Perrine and 
installing both men. The following deacons were 
elected: C. P. Caldwell and A. D. Harris, deacons in 
the First Church, Neal Jones and J. L. Brownlee, mem- 
bers of the South Highlands Church, and W. G. Car- 
— and Ed Gatchel, members of the Handley 

emorial Church. Mr. Caldwell was elected chairman 


of the board. Sunday morning, December 12, the dea- 
cons were installed, with the Rev. F. Marion Dick 
officiating. 

By January 1 several new members were added to 
the church, and progress was being made in every way. 
The Talladega Home offering amounted to more than 
a hundred dollars the Sunday after Thanksgiving. 

The Shades Valley Church promises to be one of 
the outstanding churches of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. No doubt the first year or two will be difficult, 
and for several years assistance may be needed from 
without, but eventually this church should be one of 
the strong self-supporting and benevolent churches of 
the Assembly. 





Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lopez and 
baby 





“Nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer ex- 
cept that which lies outside the will of God.” 


Ir HAD BEEN A LONG, HARD SUMMER DAY. WE WERE 
working in the school office while we cooled off. Just 


at dusk a truck drove up to our door and the horn was - 


sounded rather imperatively. We stepped out to inves- 
tigate. “Hello, there. Do you know me?” And about 
that time we were grabbed and given a bear hug of a 
Mexican embrace. As soon as we could get a breath, 
we replied: “Do you think we could ever forget such a 
face? And where have you been all these years?” Yes, 
it was one of our graduates of 1933, whom we had not 
seen for ten years. He introduced the stranger with him 
and we entered the house looking for “Mother,” as 
he called Mrs. McLane. “Mother” remembered that 
boy’s appetite from away back yonder, and in a few 
minutes the eggs were frying. As we sat at the table, 
we gave our guests little opportunity to eat as we plied 
them with questions. Little by little we got the story 
about like this: 

were both engineers of the Patent Office of the 
Republic of Mexico, who had been sent by airplane to 
Monterrey on a special mission. They ‘had accom- 
plished their mission sooner than expected. Their plane 


*Rev. S. Brooks McLane, D.D., is President of the Texas-Mexican 
Industrial Institute, Kingsville, Texas. 
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Prayer in Practice 


By S. BROOKS McLANE* 


reservation for their return was made in advance. Here 
was the chance this son of Tex.-Mex. had wanted for 
years. A friend offered to lend him a truck, and soon 
he was on his way “back home.” He was as excited 
over being here as any Freshman ever was the first time 
he returned to his home. Ten years had been a long 
time to wait, Now darkness had come on, but he just 
had to see some things on the campus that night. We 
suggested that these guests sleep late the next morning, 
as they would be weary after their long trip, but day- 
light found them ready for further sightseeing around 
the campus. As the young engineer looked out his 
window, he shook his head and said: “I just can’t be- 
lieve it. What a big change these ten years have 
brought! I never dreamed things would look so fine. 
How did you build all these buildings?” Our answer: 
“Through God’s blessing and the same kind of work 
you did on some of them when you were a student.” 

While breakfast was cooking, Roberto Lopez ex- 
cused himself from his business associate and slipped 
back in the kitchen for a private talk with “Mother. % 
We hope we'll be pardoned if we do a bit of eaves- 
dropping. The night before he had told us of his family: 
the partner, the son, the daughter, and the three-weeks- 
old baby boy. He had told us of the years of struggle 
and discouragement after he had left Tex.-Mex.; then 
of the chance that hard work had brought, of the years 
of toil by day and night classes in the engineering school 
of the university; of success in his chosen field that 
had come slowly but surely. He had paid a genuine 
tribute to the part his Tex. -Mex. training had played 
in his life, how he had learned while here to keep on 
working when the going was hard, He said, “We had 
a very hard time for a long time, but we never lost sight 
of the bigger thing on the inside of our lives, our faith 
in Him.” 
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Now, in the privacy of the family kitchen, as 
“Mother” was busy with breakfast, he opens his heart 
thus: “I am so happy to be back here once more. It is 
a realization of a dream of many years. But I had a 

cial reason for wanting to come. That little son I 
told you about last night is now old enough to ask me 
many questions that I cannot answer. I want him to 
know God and His Word. I have come to ask you and 
Dad how to tell Bible stories to my little boy. I know 
that you know how, for you told them to your own 
boys ‘when I was a student here. I remember the Bible 
lessons I learned here at Tex.-Mex. You must remem- 
ber though that I had never seen a Bible until I came 
here as a big boy. How do you put Bible truth into the 
language of a little boy? I feel my responsibility and I 
want to teach him God’s truth.” We tried to give him 
some helpful suggestions. At the same time we thanked 
God for a “son” who would drive a truck 600 miles 
to ask counsel about teaching his own son from the 
Word he had first come to know at Tex.-Mex. Back 
in our minds we kept hearing echoes of those matchless 
promises in Isaiah 55. 

Most of the morning we spent in visiting over the 
campus. Familiar scenes recalled to mind many amus- 
ing anecdotes and schoolboy pranks; even a few times 
there was nothing funny about the way a boy from 
away down in the State of Vera Cruz had to learn 
lessons of discipline the hard way, and had to fight 
some hard battles with himself. “Do you remem- 
ber... ?” “Tl never forget . . .” “What ever became 
of ...?” “Have you seen... ?” “TI still have that big 
muscle I got from wrestling with the crank of that old 
tractor. Knowing how to whip an old tractor got me 
a job once when I was broke.” “I remember what a 
fool I made of myself . . .” “How did you ever put up 
with me anyway?” So it went as. he reminisced while 
we walked. It was a happy visit for guest and host. Once 
in a while we remembered the other engineer who was 
absorbed in seeing what had been accomplished along 
mechanical and construction lines. But parting time 
came. As it had been our custom a dozen years before, 
when occasionally we left Tex.-Mex. together, we 
paused at the threshold for a bit of prayer for God’s 
guidance on the trip, and for His blessing upon the 
little family down in Mexico City. “Thank you. I have 
never forgotten how you never started a trip with us 
without a prayer. Many a time when the going was 
rough, I have wished for your prayers. Don’t forget 
us. The next time I come, I am going to bring mv 
family that they may know ‘Mom’ and ‘Dad.’” And 
away they went to Monterrey. 

+ + + 

We were busy about the thousand and one details of 
getting a family of a hundred boys settled into the 
routine of school life. Many adjustments have to be 
made, especially in the beginning days, when many are 
away from home for the first time. The office was full 
of boys after their supper hour, Again, there was a 
honk at the front door and a familiar call of greeting. 
This time we discovered that Roberto had kept his 
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promise sooner than we had expected. His family was 
with him. With a woman’s intuition, “Mother” had 
gotten to the car to see that baby almost by the time 
we had greeted Roberto. She was soon making the baby 
and his mother and the others feel at home. Of course, 
the baby, now three months old, was the center of all 
eyes, but the bright faces of Roberto, Jr., and Ana 
May showed they were not missing a thing. The 
younger sister of Mrs. Lopez showed an aunt’s pride 
in the little folk, especially in that baby basket and its 
contents, So many things in this foreign land were new 
to open eyes and inquiring minds. These Americans 
had many Mexican objects in their home, but other 


‘things looked so curious. No wonder it was hard to 


get the children to sleep that night. 

Then ‘came a chance for more conversation. We 
learned that our guests were on their way to New York 
City, where Roberto was going on official and personal 
business. We are not at liberty to disclose the nature 
of the important errand on which he had been sent. 
It is sufficient to say that it was one of considerable 
significance to the development of a great industry in 
Mexico. His reply to a question revealed that its suc- 
cess or failure also meant much to his own professional 
career. We did not want to discourage him, but we 
felt that we must warn him that it seemed impossible 
under present war conditions. With a smile he re- 
minded us that we had done the impossible at Tex.- 
Mex. many times and that it was here that he learned 
to tackle hard jobs. We took our rebuke with a bit of 
a feeling of pride. 

Again, we draw aside the curtain of confidence and 
invite you to have a glimpse into the heart of a Tex.- 
Mex. son. We joked him some about the importance of 
his errand. Back came the answer, “Naturally, it does 
mean much to me if I succeed, but my chief concern 
right now is the spiritual development of my family. 
This trip is being made on short notice. There has been 
considerable excitement over the preparations for it. 
When we were all ready to leave home I told my 
family of your practice of prayer before each journey. 
I told them that we were going to follow the same plan. 
Before we entered our car, we asked God to guide us 
in all matters; to take care of gasoline and tire prob- 
lems, immigration questions, and all the rest of the 
everyday matters of travel, as you used to do. You 
know, we have not had a minute’s delay of any kind. 
We received every possible courtesy at the border, 
and the ration board quickly granted our request for 
enough gas for this long trip. Tonight, when we 
reached here, we offered a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Him for His care over us. I want my children to know 
that God cares. I think He is going to give me a chance 
to get closer to them on this trip.” Needless to say, all 
heads were bowed for a prayer before the journey was 
resumed the next day, and thanks were mingled with 
petitions for guidance and for the success of this errand. 

+ + + 

We were trying to settle some questions regarding 

records of the military registration of a group of draft- 
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age students from Mexico last night. It was just time 
for their “call to quarters” bell and we were about to 
sign off for the day, when chapter three of this story 
knocked at our door. En route home from New York, 
the Lopez family had stopped for the night at Kings- 
ville. “Auntie” had put the children to bed, while their 
father and mother drove out to Tex.-Mex. for a greet- 
ing. “How was the trip?” “Fine. Not a flat tire. No 
engine trouble. Not a day’s illness for anybody. Only 
one little difficulty in finding rest for the night. I was 
only partially successful in my errand, but I feel that 
much was accomplished and the trip was greatly worth- 
while. As we were on the George Washington Bridge 
near New York City, we stopped and had a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for His blessing. Now we have 
driven out tonight because we want to have another 
prayer here in your home. I think our other visit here 
was a milestone in our lives. We are learning that 
prayer is something we cannot do without. It means 
more to us than ever before. The children cried to come 
with us tonight, but we wanted this little time with you 
alone. Will you lead us in prayer, Dr. McLane?” 
Yes, this morning they brought the children by for 
a promised good-bye as ‘they traveled back to Mexico. 
Roberto, Jr., proudly showed us his new globe his 
father had bought for him. He showed us where we 


were. As we jokingly remarked that he was taking the 
whole world back to Mexico with him, his bright eyes 


twinkled and he was off to see anything he might have: 


missed around our house on his previous visit. Many 
men have sought the secret of perpetual motion. We 
have discovered it in Roberto, Jr. Called back to the 
car for their departure, he was still as he bowed his 
head for the farewell prayer. Do you wonder that we 
thanked God for the privilege of touching the lives of 
this little family? Do you wonder that our minds went 
back to the “new boy” who came to Tex.-Mex. in 1928 
to discover a new world ruled by a God who cares? 
Do you wonder that we thanked God for giving us 
these three glimpses into the heart of a son of Tex.- 
Mex.? 


I believe God answers prayer, 
Answers always, everywhere, 

I may cast my anxious care, 
Burdens I could never bear, 

On the God who heareth prayer. 


Never need my soul despair 

Since he bids me boldly dare 

To the secret place repair 

There to prove He answers prayer. 
—Author unknown. 





Streamlined Pioneers 


By DORSEY D. ELLIS* 


“AND THERE BUILDED HE AN ALTAR UNTO THE Lorb.” 
This was said of the pioneer Abraham wherever he 
went. Streamlined pioneers of the twentieth century are 
also building altars unto the Lord. The Presbyterian 
pioneers settled at Warner Robins, Georgia, are build- 
ing their altars unto the Lord. 

Warner Robins is located seventeen miles south of 
Macon. At the time of America’s entrance into the war 
there was nothing here but the little village of Wells- 
ton, consisting of two stores and four houses. But this 
was chosen for the site of the Area Air Depot for 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. At the time of 
this writing, about twelve hundred houses and apart- 
ments, nearly five hundred trailers, and eleven large 
civilian dormitories are occupied. One thousand new 
housing units are now being completed and are soon 
to be occupied. Plans have been completed for the 
building of 1,960 additional housing units. The depot 
is at present employing about 15,000 persons and about 
5,000 additional ones are soon to begin work. 

The Warner Robins Air Depot is permanent, accord- 


*Rev. Dorsey D. Ellis is pastor of the newly organized church at 
Warner Robins, Georgia. 
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ing to authorities here, and this will probably be a city 
of between twelve and fifteen thousand after the war. 

The Home Mission Committee of Macon Presbytery, 
under the leadership of its chairman, Dr. C. Logan 
Landrum, began its preliminary plans for the work of 
the Kingdom at Warner Robins in the fall of 1942. 
Many conferences were held with officials here during 
the winter, and plans were gradually worked out for 
a summer worker who would in turn be followed by 
an ordained minister. 

Work among the Presbyterians actually: got under 
way here in June of 1943 with the arrival of Miss 
Eleanor Herring of the Assembly’s Training School. 
After three weeks of service here Miss Herring found 
it necessary to give up the work, due to the illness of 
her mother. She was succeeded by Mrs. Maria P. Hert- 
wig of Macon, who continued her work here until I 
arrived on the field. These women, under the direction 
of a special Warner Robins Committee of the Presby- 
tery, made a very thorough religious survey of the then 
occupied section of the new community, ‘conducted a 
Vacation Church School, having an enrollment of more 
than one hundred children, and started a Sunday school 
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in the Nursery School Building (a small five-room 
house, in what is known as “The Manor’). 

I arrived on the field on the 15th of October, and 
found that the soil had been well prepared for our 
Presbyterian work here. We immediately outgrew the 
small quarters being used for Sunday school and wor- 
ship services and found ourselves confronted with the 
critical problem of finding somewhere to move. Many 
of our established Presbyterian churches had their be- 
ginning in some school building or abandoned store, 
but no such building was available here. Had there been 
such a building here it would have been occupied by 
two or three families. The manager of the Wellston 
Theater finally came to our rescue by offering us the 
use of his building. Everything possible was done there 
for our comfort and convenience, but it proved to be 
unsatisfactory because of its location and its lack of 
facilities for a Sunday school. The best-equipped build- 
ing in the community is the new U. S. O. building. 
About the middle of December the Committee of Op- 
erations offered us the use of that building for a limited 
time, of which offer we promptly took advantage. 
Meeting there also has its disadvantages. The U. S. O. 
staff is doing everything possible to make it satisfactory, 
but the building is used for too many different kinds 
of activities to be suitable for worship purposes. 

The fields are white unto harvest here, not simply 
because of the large number of Presbyterian prospects 
who have migrated into this new war industry area, 
but because of the deep spiritual needs of the people. 
Few of us realize what it means for a habitual church- 
goer to suddenly become aware of the fact that there 
isno church down on the corner which is “my church.” 
These people, as high a type of people as can be found 
in any community, have been torn loose from the nat- 
ural surroundings of their home towns and set down 
in a strange land amidst unnatural surroundings, and 
need some anchor for their lives. Many of them are 
overworked and showing the strain of it. At present an 


epidemic of flu is raging among them. Nothing could 
be worth more to them than a church of which they 
are a part, and the sympathetic ministry of a pastor to 
whom they are not simply a number on a disc, 

There are countless problems to be confronted in 
a work such as this. It is difficult to enlist the support 
of many of the people because, regardless of how per- 
manent they may be here, in their own minds and 
hearts they are still living back home and are only 
camping here. Many of them who have never worked 
on Sunday before are having to do so now. In some 
homes every member of the family works, and a pastor 
finds it difficult to get into their homes or to contact 


‘them. 


In spite of all of our handicaps we were able to or- 
ganize our church on December 12, 1943, about two 
months after my arrival, having forty-two members, 
two elders, and four deacons. It is doubtful if any 
oo church has ever been organized that has 
a wider variety of talent and leadership than is to be 
found in the Warner Robins Church. Among them are 
Presbyterian ministers’ sons, elders, deacons, and 
graduates of our own Presbyterian colleges. 

Our new church is getting set to go forward. Al- 
ready a liberal church budget has been adopted, which 
provides for assuming part of the pastor’s salary and 
regular contributions to the benevolent causes of the 
Presbyterian Church. The Southern Railway has given 
us their old depot, which is to be moved to a well- 
located lot, purchased for us by the Presbytery of 
Macon, and converted into a Sunday-school building. 
If to this an auditorium can be added, we will be well 
fixed for the time being. We are confident that we can 
have a strong self-supporting church here within a 
reasonable length of time. 

Here in Warner Robins we are able to see tangible 
results of our contributions to the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Emergency Fund and to the Home Mission 
work of Macon Presbytery. 





Among My Memories 


(Nore: The following letter is one received by 
Miss Edith Hodgson, President of the Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls, from a girl who 
attended the school some two or three years ago.) 


Dear Miss Hodgson: 

I heard some music this morning that sounded so 
much like our O.P.C. worship services that it made 
me homesick. Somehow, I think that in our programs 
there we were closer to real reverence and worship than 
I’ve been since. No church service I’ve attended since 
leaving school has ever quite held as much as some 
of the many good services we had there in our old 
auditorium. 

I remember Lucille’s solo, “Are Ye Able?” I remem- 
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ber Rena leading the worship program, quiet and yet 
forceful. I remember Francile in her choir robe, and 
Ethel, Mildred, Dorothy, Edith, and all the others. 

Will human beings never recognize the joys that 
they have until they are gone? But I think we knew we 
had something special—something that many, many 
girls did not have a chance to enjoy. That has been 
brought home to me more forcefully since I’ve met so 
many young women who have never really experi- 
enced a vital Christian experience—nor have they 
enjoyed a wholesome Christian fellowship which can 
take a miscellaneous group of girls and put them work- 
ing, playing, and feeling together. 

Oh, we had our sorrows—many of them. We 
thought at times that we were badly treated, that fate 
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Group of O. P.C. Girls—October 1943 


had played a trick on us, and laughed to see us suffer. 
But on looking back, those ailments and troubles seem 
as naught—and many of them the direct results of 
false pride and misunderstanding. We were living—we 
were developing the ability to feel—to laugh or cry or 
rejoice. 

Yes, the scales are balanced—or perhaps a little 
heavier on the side of pleasure, joy, and a real feeling 
of contentment. There are so many, many good things 
we enjoyed. Songs we learned and sang together. Cer- 


tain songs always bring to my mind pictures of us dur- 
ing those days. “Hikes we took, parties we planned and 
carried on—banquets, musicals, Bible study, waiting 
tables, singing popular songs in the laundry on Satur- 
day, the smell of soap, steam, and starch; walking 
across the airway just at sundown—hurrying across 
on a chilly morning; dashing out to catch a bus, fasten- 
ing the last button on the run; putting our makeup on 
as we rode to class; cramming for a test, reading and 
resting; the Reading Room; watching the bulletin board 
for announcements or counting the days until Christ- 
mas; the excitement of an election or initiation; time 
for long dresses and graduation parties. 

Oh, it all added up to a lot of fun! I mustn’t forget 
football games, dates, school frolics, retreats, confer- 
ences, tennis, Boule, Art Club, ringing the bell—a few 
minutes late-—What? Yes, a campus, too. All a part of 
a full and wonderful bit of living. 

I’m thankful for it all. O.P.C. and all of you to live 
with me, and I’m proud of what it’s done for me. 

I’ve been married seven months now—and still very, 
very happy. I shall always be so. I think my training 
is helping me to be a good wife, and at times I just have 
to express my thanks and tell all of you that I was a 
lucky girl the day I came to O.P.C. asking for a job— 
and I’m a lucky girl today. 

Love and best wishes, 
CLEO WALLACE WHITE 


A Tribute to William A. Gardner 


(Father of Rev. Oscar Gardner) 
By HENRYETTA M. FIREBAUGH* 


IN THE PASSING OF WILLIAM A. GARDNER OF THE OLD 
Bennington Community on December 1, 1943, the com- 
= lost a beloved citizen, the church a faithful 
elder 

Mr. Gardner was born July 7, 1880. He was the son 
of R. C. Gardner and Charlotte Folsom. The mother 
died, leaving the baby at the age of four weeks. He 
was then taken to live with his grandparents at the old 
Gardner home, where he continued to live until his 
death. When time came to file on land, Mr. Gardner 
bought the improvements from his grandmother and 
filed on the old home place. This old home was origi- 
nally built and owned by one of the early missionaries 
to the Indians, viz., C. C. Copeland, who lived there 
and started the Mission at Old Bennington. The sur- 
roundings perhaps had much to do with his love and 
devotion for the missionaries to his own people. During 
his last illness he related interesting bits of the mission- 
ary history, and spoke of the sterling characters of the 


*Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, Hugo, Oklahoma, has devoted her life to 
work among the Indians of Indian Presbytery. 
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various missionaries who served his church, and the 
effects their influence had upon his own life and the life 
of the community. 

On October 4, 1900, he was united in marriage with 
Lora E. McDonald. To them were born four children: 
Mrs. Ruth Bishop and William of the home communi 
Rev. Oscar Gardner of Beachtree, Oklahoma, and L. 
who is in the Armed Forces, now stationed at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. Several others died in infancy. One grand- 
child, Devane Speers, also survives, 

For forty-three years Mr. and Mrs. Gardner main- 
tained a home that has been most unusual in hospitality 
and friendliness. It has maintained a tie between the 
church, the community and Christ that is marked. The 
young people found welcome around the large open 
fire. The long winter rela found many of them 
gathered in this home, being led in story and song by 
Mr. Gardner. 

His life was notable in many ways. Like Isaac he was 
serene, tranquil, and contemplative. He was always 
contented to stay at home. His only outside interest was 
his church, to which he was a faithful elder for over 
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twenty years. He was made an elder in 1921 durin 
the ministry of the Rev. J. W. Gregg of Athens, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Gardner’s health began to fail in the early sum- 
mer. In July he became bedfast. He seemed to have 
known from that time that his malady would prove 
fatal. His faith was true and steadfast to the end—he 
knew in whom he had believed, and that He was able 
to keep him against that day. 

Old Church had not had a regular pastor in some 
years, and it was largely through Mr. Gardner’s faith- 
fulness that the Sunday school and the Young People’s 
organization were maintained. He had looked forward 
with so much pleasure to the time when Rev. Richard 
Harrison, a son of the church, would have completed 
his Seminary course and would become pastor of the 
home church. He lived to see Richard ordained and 
installed as pastor, but was never able to enjoy his min- 
istry. In his last conscious moment he talked of the 
church, imploring his children to be faithful to it and 
to help Richard in his ministry. 

The funeral was conducted from the Old Benning- 
ton Church, Friday, December 3, 1943. The Rev. Rich- 
ard Harrison was assisted by Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, 
D.D., of Hugo, and the Rev. H. Grady James of Tali- 
hina. The pallbearers were lifelong friends: B. J. Mc- 
Pherson, N. B. McClure, Dick Nickles, S. E. Shoemake, 
Ray Scott, and Joseph Dobbs. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ... that 
they may rest from their labours; and their works do 
follow them.” 





Mr. and Mrs. William A. Gardner 





Death of Miss Caroline Miller 
cAn Appreciation 


Ir IS WITH THE DEEPEST RE- 
gret that we announce the 
death, on November 17, of 
Miss Caroline L. Miller of 
our Congo Mission. She 
was buried in the little 
cemetery in Luebo, and al- 
most all the white popula- 
tion of Luebo and multi- 
tudes of natives were 
present. The natives con- 
tributed to the ceremony 
with hymns of hope and 
prayer. The service was 
conducted by Dr. Mott Martin. The government offi- 
cials, their wives, and the Roman Catholic mission 
and convent sent floral tributes. 

The natives loved her, and she was everywhere so 
loved and admired that the services were deeply emo- 
tional. Speaking French as she did, she had many 
friends among the wives of government officials, and 
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they were profoundly affected at her passing from the 
mission. 

- Rev. John Morrison, secretary of the mission, writes: 
“I have never met a more willing worker. Whenever 
some job became vacant through missionary sickness 
or departure (and everyone is working under a strain), 
she would offer to take it. She entered into every phase 
of mission effort, and whenever we, as a small group 
of missionaries, met together socially, with a station 
supper, she was always one of the happiest and readiest 
for fun. 

“We cannot say too much in praise of her qualities. 
She was just one of us, one of a family wherein we all 
worked together and lived together like members of a 
family. She was ‘Caroline’ to all, and the little children, 
white and black, loved her. 

“We cannot tell you how deeply her death has 
affected every missionary on the mission, for everyone 
loved her. We feel that she has heard the beautiful 
words that all hope to hear from Jesus’ lips, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’ ” 
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Rev. Henry McKee Woods 


By B. C. PATTERSON* 


Born in 1857 and 
laid to rest in the 
family cemetery at 
Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 


December 3, 1943 





Dr. Woops WAS ONE OF THE MOST ESSENTIAL AND DIS- 
tinguished of our early missionaries to China. He and 
Miss Josephine Underwood were married in October, 
1883, and were immediately sent to China. From 1880 
to 1911 mission work in China faced one of its most 
serious crises. In Dr. Woods, God had prepared one of 
the men for the hour. The question at issue was, Shall 
Christ or Confucius be the dominating issue in men’s 
lives? 

The dead inertia of Confucian culture smothered all 
new thought and held undisputed mastery in the minds 
literally of all the homes in China. By its teachings the 
state was to be controlled, the home and neighborhood 
regulated and all political advancement gained. Every 
student should admit Confucius’ supremacy and bow 
to his scroll once in every ten days. The Chinese, seeing 
the claims made by the missionaries that Jesus should 
be supreme in all life, became jealous for their age-old 
beliefs. To combat the mission propaganda the great 
viceroy Chang Chi Tung, in 1898, presented a memorial 
to Emperor Kwanghsu asking that Confucius be deified, 
that the Chinese might worship him in place of the 
foreign God Jesus. For the following two years he 
was actually ranked as a god. 

While the teachings of Confucius were filled with 
precepts of great moral value, yet the worship of Con- 
fucius and obedience to his precepts requiring worship 
of parents, offering of sacrifices, etc., heavily handi- 
capped mission work. The Romish church compro- 
mised, as usual, and the Protestant churches bore their 
witness as they were able, but it was Dr. Woods, with 
his splendid know ledge of the mandarin and literary 
tongues, who did the most effective work in lifting 
this incubus from the minds of the people, Although 
Chufutsi had been the recognized interpreter of the 
Confucian maxims for ten centuries, Dr. Woods coura- 
geously wrote a commentary on the classics which, 

*Dr. Patterson, now retired, was an educational missionary, member 
of the North Kiangsu Mission, stationed at Tenghsien, on the faculty 


of the Mateer Memorial Institute and North China Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Patterson went to China in 1891. 
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while sympathetic, yet definitely pointed out the errors 
in the Confucian ideology. This commentary was ac- 
cepted and used by thousands of schools all over China. 
And thus the minds of hesitant teachers and their 
scholars were freed from the thralldom of the dead past 
and turned toward freedom in the truth. Then when, 
iN I9II, it was proposed to make Confucianism the 
state religion, the younger generation was stron 

enough to vote it down and make freedom of Christian 
belief a fundamental law of China. What a boon this 
has been to the church since then. 

The essential character of his work is also strikingly 
seen in the great Orr Davis Bible Encyclopedia. In the 
hundred churches working in China there was nat- 
urally a great difference in Biblical teaching. Dr. 
Woods, having finished his commentary, the writer of 
this article felt that he was again the man for the hour, 
and encouraged him to undertake the preparation of a 
conservative Bible Dictionary; on the lines of. the great 
Orr Encyclopedia. He went into this heartily, and 
the money for the work was provided by the Synod 
of Virginia, and also by a gift of some thousands of 
dollars from Mrs. Grace Taylor Woods, his second 
wife. 

The subject matter of the articles was chosen from 
the Orr Encyclopedia and Davis Bible Dictionary, and 
also special articles were prepared that were appro- 
priate to the new Chinese church. While in all this he 
had the help of a large number of men to translate 
different sections, yet the work of editor, reviser, proof- 
reader, and publisher fell to him. This work has Jong 
since been sold out and a great number of ministers 
have asked for a new edition, which has been prepared 
for the printer. It will long remain as a testimony to 
his scholarship and his loyalty to God’s Word. 

After ten years at Tsingkiangpu he started a new 
work in the great city of Hwaian. He lived in close 
contact to very poor people, and, seeking to be all 
things to all men, he tried to live like those he would 
help, even refusing to accept all the moderate mission- 
ary salary. In his limited Chinese house, his wife, Mrs. 
Josephine Underwood Woods, though reared in a 
home of comfort, loyally supported him in his ideals, 
and taught their five children in surroundings of utmost 
simplicity to know the riches of God’s love and service. 

Dr. Edgar Woods followed him to China in 1888. 
And in 1894 his youngest brother, Dr. James B. Woods, 
and Mrs. Bessie Smith Woods came and carried on the 
work which was begun by Dr. Edgar and which 
has grown into the huge hospital and clinical work of 
today. 

Dr. Woods’ daughters, Josie and Lily, joined him in 
the work at Hwaian. Others came later, and a good 
work has been established in one of the proudest and 
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most conservative of the cities of ancient China. 

Dr. Woods was always scrupulously loyal to the 
truth, and any compromising accommodation was hate- 
ful to him. A good speaker, his sermons in English were 
much appreciated. Being tall, handsome, friendly, and 





blessed with a clear mellow tenor voice, he was persona 
grata with a wide circle of friends. 

He was taken at the great age of 87 years. He with 
Mrs. Woods worked to his last months in furthering 
united prayer for the coming of His Kingdom. 





THE SUCESSFUL TEACHER OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 96) 


youthful cynicism and despair is multiplied by the chaos and 
uncertainty of global warfare. Why does God permit half the 
world to go mad and repudiate every principle of decent 
morality? In the midst of the prevailing confusion, the teacher 
of the Christian religion must interpret God’s Will. He makes 
clear the manifestation of God’s love. He offers a philosophy 
of life which brings meaning and significance into human ex- 
perience. 

Two gifts are prerequisite to fruitful interpretation. One is 
the gift of insight. Only the pure in heart are blessed with 
religious insight. Only those who make their belief a practical, 
working order of applied Christianity can grasp the purposes 
of God. Laborious study multiplies the chances of enlighten- 
ment. Without faith which issues in obedience it is impossible 
to please Him. The other tool of interpretation is the power 
of articulation. Young people are often inarticulate. Their 
desire for action frequently outruns their store of experience 
and powers of expression. They long for someone to put their 
aspirations into terms they can understand, and their sugges- 
tions into plans which can be achieved. A teacher who gets 
beneath the surface of formal instruction is able to translate his 
insights into vivid, homely language. He brings home the truth 
he has appropriated by illustration, by picture, by symbol, and 
by living demonstration of its control in his own conduct. It 
is not necessary that he be eloquent in words. But his explana- 
tion must be clear, simple, sincere, and practical. If his interpre- 
tation of the gospel is valid, it meets the pressing problems of 
pupils who face the perplexities of a new and different day. 

How great is our need for interpreters in this age of doubt 
and fear! We must never lack for the scholar in religion—the 
man who by faithful research increases our knowledge of Christ 
and his mission. But good interpreters are scarce. Progress is 
measured by the ability of teachers to translate the findings of 
the investigator into the language of the youthful mind. The 
message of the gospel remains the same from generation to 
generation. But a fresh and life-giving application of its eternal 
principles is required by each changing cycle of human ex- 
perience. 

The effective teacher is always a discoverer. He looks at the 
boy or girl who seeks his guidance with an air of eager expec- 
tancy. With reverence he estimates the limitless possibilities of 
every pupil who comes inside the orbit of his influence. Hum- 
bled and fascinated, he becomes a co-worker with God in the 
unfolding of personality. His is the duty and the privilege. of 
revealing to the learner his true talents. Because he knows his 
pupil, he finds within him potentialities which go unnoticed by 
others. 

Thomas Aquinas came up from southern Italy for the study 
of theology at the University of Paris. He was so clumsy and 
backward socially that his classmates called him “the dumb ox 
from Sicily.” So great was his embarrassment in the midst of 
strange surroundings that he would fain have returned to his 
plough. But his teacher, Albertus Magnus, discerned beneath 
the rough exterior of the country boy a spark of divine genius. 
He gave him every encouragement and full opportunity to 
prove his worth. Out of that fellowship came the great theo- 
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logian of the Catholic Church, and one of the sublimest thinkers 
of all time. 

Think of Helen Keller’s teacher—faced by insurmountable 
obstacles as she labored to pierce the wall of darkness which 
separated her pupil from the outside world. Surely she would 
have been forgiven if she had despaired of her job. But she 
believed she had discovered in the little girl the power of re- 
sponse, if she could only find the key to the avenue of com- 
munication. She and her pupil must have gone through hours 
of agonizing struggle as they sought a means of contact between 
mind and mind. The magnificent personality of Helen Keller 
as we know her today is ample testimony to her faith. 

The creative teacher is always finding opportunities for the 
self-realization of his students. Here is a youngster who is sensi- 
tive and retiring. Because of timidity, he hesitates to reveal his 
heart. Through gentle love and skillful manipulation the teacher 
draws him out. He designs for the boy a place of usefulness 
in the life of the group, and thus promotes in his mind a feeling 
of confidence and success. Here is another adolescent who is 
bold and irreverent. Multiplied chances for activity under the 
positive control of Christian discipline curb his reckless spirit 
and turn his energies into channels of noble service. The 
greatest tribute. that can come to a teacher is the remark of his 
pupil: “I never knew what was in me until I met Mr. A.” 

The conscientious teacher is ever a learner. He girds his mind 
from day to day by fresh explorations in the great storehouse 
of truth. Those who dare to teach should “know their stuff.” 
They must constantly enrich their understanding of human 
nature. The Bible is the greatest textbook of psychology ever 
written. To its discerning wisdom the teacher of religion adds 
the most recent discoveries of trustworthy leaders in the study 
of human development. The ambitious teacher persistently seeks 
for new methods of presenting the Master’s message. He remem- 
bers the wide range of individual differences in his pupils and 
carefully prepares a variety of approaches so as to catch and 
hold the attention of them all. The teacher who discounts the 
value of method is like the carpenter who allows his saw or his 
plane to become dull. The only difference is that we discharge 
the carpenter, while all too frequently we retain the services 
of the negligent teacher. He who would impart spiritual truth 
must work under the perpetual guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
He must be willing to learn in the school of God’s discipline. 
The discoverer of God’s will grows in grace from day to day. 
His teaching is progressively invigorated by the steady renewal 
of his spiritual life. 

We need to remind ourselves that Jesus was the Master 
Teacher. In the record of the gospels we find infinite resources 
for improvement of the teaching art. Jesus understood human 
beings. He had a message for all classes because he spoke their 
language. He always appealed to the deepest desires of the 
human heart. The Master was never satisfied with less than the 
best from his disciples. With infinite patience he strengthened 
the will of those who failed. Through homely illustrations and 
abundant life-situations, he helped his pupils to apply the doc- 
trines that he taught. We cannot live the life that Jesus lived. 
But as teachers of his gospel we do well to emulate his example 
and follow in his footsteps. 
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The Soul of Improvement 


By HENRY H. SWEETS* 


THE WORLD IS DISSATISFIED WITH ITS LIFE. EVIDENCE OF 
this appears on every hand. Physical want has brought 
misery, disease, and death to countless millions of men 
and women and children who are made after the image 
and likeness of God. Intellectual hunger, ignorance, 
and superstition give birth to fear, prejudice, and 
hatred, Social unrest and instability, based largely on 
“man’s inhumanity to man,” breed frustration, turmoil, 
and bitter strife. Spiritual atrophy leaves the soul faint 
and hopeless—without One on whom it may depend 
to afford fellowship and guidance and strength and 
direction for a safe passage. 

The heart of every true Christian man and woman 
is touched by such human need. The attitude and spirit 
of Jesus gives light and guidance. Matthew, the de- 
spised tax gatherer, had come in vital touch with 
sympathetic, understanding Jesus of Nazareth. He por- 
trays this vivid scene: “When he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no 
shepherd.” And He lived a life and rendered a service 
that must be incorporated in the lives of his disciples: 
“Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people.” When John the Baptist, languish- 
ing in prison and anxious about the Kingdom of God 
on earth, sent two of his disciples to ask Jesus, “Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another?” 
Jesus did not give a logical discourse, or speak of doc- 
trines or of organization when He answered, “Go and 
shew John again those things which ye do hear and 
see: The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” 

Scientific research, political planning, peace societies 
and relief organizations may all be helpful and neces- 
sary, but these alone cannot accomplish all that is 
needed. It is well, as we face these deep distressing 
human needs, far beyond the power of words to ex- 
press, to recall the words of Bushnell, “The soul of all 
improvement is the improvement of the soul.” The 
powerful motives of life are in the spiritual, personal 
realm—love, sympathy, pity, good will, brotherliness. 
Bismarck declared that in war it was the “imponder- 
ables” that made for victory or defeat—those great 
spiritual realities which cannot be weighed in the scales 
with physical resources of manpower or material equip- 
ment. 

Men have been slow in learning the true meaning of 


*Dr. Sweets is former Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief. 
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life which can be discovered only in personal love and 
service and sacrifice. In his address Pax Vobiscum 
(“Peace to You”) Henry Drummond said, “Few men 
know how to live. We grow up at random carrying 
into mature life the merely animal methods and motives 
which we had as little children. And it does not occur 
to us that all this must be changed, that much of it 
must be reversed; that life is the finest of the fine arts; 
that it has to be learned with life-long patience, and the 
years of our pilgrimage are all too short to master it 
triumphantly.” This art must be learned in the home, 
in the church and in the school. 

It is the distinctive and primary function of the lib- 
eral arts college, as conducted by the Church, to teach 
men and women how to live—to help them develop 
all the powers of their being and to use these to the 
glory of God in the service of their own generation— 
all held together by “love which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.” The vital purpose of these institutions is ex- 
pressed in words used by the late William Adams 
Brown in a message Looking Forward: “Let us, with 
our fellow Christians in other lands, reconsecrate our- 
selves to the primary task of the Church: the witness 
to all the peoples to that living God who has given His 
Son to be the Saviour of the world and through whom 
alone individuals and nations alike find strength and 
wisdom, unity and peace. To make men know Him in 
the beauty of His character and the compelling power 
of His spirit, to help them to see in Him the face of 
the Father He came to reveal, to inspire them to action 
that shall share this vision with those who have not seen 
it, and unite them in common effort to make His Will 
prevail in every sphere of life.” 

A short time after the outbreak of World War I, 
there were placed all over the British Empire large 
posters headed by these words, YOUR KING AND COUNTRY 
NEED You. In those hours of crisis the young men of 
Britain stopped, read, thought, determined, and turned 
by hundreds of thousands to the recruiting offices. 
Severing all other ties, turning aside from all other ap- 
peals in those hours of crisis, they responded to that 
supreme duty. They were trained, disciplined, and 
made ready for the conflict. The war was won, but the 
peace was not established. There was a serious lack in 
the field of education—material science and vocational 
training were often emphasized to such an extent that 
the study of the Bible and the humanities, with their 
helpful guidance in morals, and ethics and the spiritual 
values and forces were obscured. 

Already plans are being developed for the future 
course of education. Thoughtful people of broad, cul- 
tural attainments will understand the place and function 
of the Colleges and Seminaries of the Church. Men and 
women who are able to see life steadily and to see it 
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whole will be greatly needed. Pressure groups, guided 
by only a limited knowledge of the past, and individuals 
motivated largely by self-interest—both with powerful 
ropaganda—can easily obscure the issues and dim the 
ideals revealed by God and emphasized by the Church. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, who constantly 
gives expression to the danger faced by our nation and 
the world by reason of the lack of knowledge of the 
Bible and of cultural values of the humanities, said: 
“Only the scholar can realize how little that is being 
said and thought in the modern world is in any sense 
new. It was the colossal triumph of the Greeks and 
Romans and of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
to sound the depths of almost every problem which 
human nature has to offer and to interpret thought and 
human aspiration with astounding  magns4 and in- 
sight. Unhappily, these deep-lying facts, which should 
be controlling in the life of a civilized people with a 
historical background, are known only to a few, while 
the many grasp, now at an ancient and well-demon- 
strated falsehood and now at an old and well-proved 
truth, as if each had all the attractions of novelty.” 
The Christian College, rightly equipped and en- 
dowed, guided in its work by men and women of faith 
and vision and an experience of the presence and help 
of God, will have its supreme opportunity now in mak- 


ing its priceless contribution to the reconstruction of 
the world. 

A loud and distinct call comes to every member of 
the Presbyterian Family to see that the Colleges which 
have served the home, the church, the school, the na- 
tion and the world so effectively in the past, may be 
made even more efficient for their future service. Few 
men have had more opportunity to trace the sources 
of leaders in thought and action in America than the 
late A. N. Marquis, who published the volume. Who's 
Who in America. Hear what he said: 

“The small colleges have furnished the nation with 
leaders out of all proportion to their enrollment, and, 
unless these institutions continue to receive the finan- 
cial support that has been given them in the past, we 
fail to nourish for American life one of its greatest 
spiritual assets. 

“A record of the product of the small colleges goes 
far to prove their value. A very large proportion of 
graduates of these colleges devote themselves to occu- 
pations that lead to betterment of society rather than 
to individual distinction or financial remuneration. If 
the contributions of small colleges were eliminated in 
these fields, the ministry, missions, the teaching profes- 
sion, medicine, and all altruistic activities, would suffer 
irreparably.” 





Christian Education Begins at Home 


THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS ARE TAKEN FROM REPORTS 
sent in by a number of Secretaries of Christian.Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief in local auxiliaries. They 
illustrate ways in which our churches coéperate in the 
great work of Christian Education: 


“School teachers were welcomed to our church. I 
entertained some of them in my home, and gave a din- 
ner for them.”—Oklahoma. 


“The various organizations of the town, including 
the churches, held open house in October ‘in the base- 
ment of the Baptist Church, welcoming all teachers and 
getting better acquainted with them. The teachers are 
helping in choir and Sunday school.”—Missouri. 


“Since the rationing of food, it has not seemed wise 
to try to send our college students boxes, so instead a 
; Hd ‘ “8 . . 
number of ‘Round-robin Letters’ were sent from our 
young people here.”—North Carolina. 


“Birthday cards are addressed to absent students a 
month in advance, stamped, and delivered to the C.E. 
and M.R. Chairman in the Young People’s Department, 
where all who know the student who is away may sign 
their names and write a message.”—Texas. 


““T have written cards to all students off at college, 
asking them to send picture postcards with some of the 
main buildings; I am making a poster of these.”— 
Mississippi. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—February 1, 1943.............. $145,531.43 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—February 1, 1944....... ...... 161,618.53 
Le a ee a ee ae er % 16,087.10 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—February 1, 1943.............. $204,570.34 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—February 1, 1944.............. 218,762.73 
i I I i ta aes ok a bh i gk $ 14,192.39 
Receipts Home Mission Emergency Fund through January 31, 
EEG LS ALLER hn ey 5 $235,414.05 
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Friends with Your Neighbors 


By MARY SKINNER* 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS IS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. SIN- 
cere helpfulness says more than spoken words. It can 
bridge the gap between maturity and childhood. It can 
reach across barriers of race and social grouping. It 
comforts, cheers, and enriches both ends of the line. 
It is gladly received when sincerely given. 

The days and the times present new needs and oppor- 
tunities for practicing Christian friendliness. The per- 
son in the next apartment, the next house, the next 
block, the next office, or in a near-by community, is 
apt to be in a strange place. Many people are away 
from the place commonly called home. When daddy 
is away at work or in military service, a friend] daddy 
is a welcomed visitor. Many young wives far from 
family and friends are approaching the birth of a baby 
for whose coming they have made little preparation. 

When mothers are at work, children need the 
friendly interest and supervision of near-by Christian 
friends. When the school day is over, they need com- 
panionship and guidance in wholesome ‘leisure time 
activity. 

Racial and social groups yield to the Christian friend- 
liness of the person who comes without a tinge of 
officiousness but with an abundance of respect, appre- 
ciation, and a genuine desire to help. 

Tensions and perplexities within and without one’s 
own family can be prevented, and sometimes cured, 
by understanding comradeship that dissipates the 
cause of the fear or worry. 

The minister, the doctor, the nurse, the welfare 
worker, represent specialized personnel whose services 
were never more significant and needed. But beyond 
the possible contact of these specialized workers there 
is a wide-open field for Christian helpfulness. Knowing 
that somebody cares, that somebody is available for 
talking things | over, is the best way of preventing many 
cases of juvenile delinquency and family disintegra- 
tion. 

There is need for a large number of persons to be 
“about our Father’s business,” and to relate themselves 
unofficially to the many people who are without know]- 
edge of persons and agencies available for their help. 
This type of unorganized Christian friendliness is con- 
tagious. While it goes beyond the service of the doctor, 
the nurse, the welfare worker, and the minister, in 
many cases it opens the way for these more highly 
trained professional services. Most of all it opens the 
way for acquainting people with the church, its pur- 


*Director, Department of Christian Education of Children, Methodist 
Church. 
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poses and plans, and the love of God is made real 
through friendly persons who come “in His name.” 

All around us there are needs for volunteers to see 
and enter these new opportunities for Christian service. 
Volunteers are needed for friendly visiting in neglected 
alleys, crowded areas, and new communities. Sunday- 
school classes in homes or in temporary quarters are 
needed in many places too remote or not related to a 
church. Leaders are needed for church night at home, 
where neighboring families can assemble for an eve- 
ning of worship. 

Assistants are needed in many nursery schools, ex- 
tended school programs, day-care centers, as we as in 
the extended and enriched church program planned 
for children and their families. 

There is a divine imperative to serve wherever we 
are. The deepest human needs are world-wide, but the 
near end is close at hand. Our willingness to volunteer, 
without glamor, without recognition, without appoint- 
ment, is proof of our Christian discipleship. 

Services such as are here indicated will tax our re- 
sources in time and understanding. They will call for 
self-discipline, sacrifice and additional thought and 
preparation. Personal qualifications, however, are 
preéminent in service of this kind. If we are to be “the 
light of the world,” there must be no tinge of officious- 
ness or of professional aloofness. And while we do these 
things, conscious of the presence of God, we should 
also do them without a pious manner. 

Thus we can win persons to the Christian way of 
life through serving in a joyous, wholesome Christian 
spirit. 

There is at present a nation-wide movement calling 
for volunteers to render sacrificial service and to enter 
near-by channels of Christian friendliness. If the oppor- 
tunity to volunteer comes to your church or to your 
community, you will be ready. But if it does not come 
you can be a self-starter. Begin now. Take it upon 
yourself. Do not wait for an announcement or for a 
movement. Every reader of this article can do more, 
and will find life more abundant even as he seeks to 
make it more abundant for others. 

Howard Weeden, a poet of the last century, paid 
tribute to an humble person engaged in unofficial 
Christian friendliness in the following lines: 


“She know’d more than the doctor 
"Cause God told her what to give; 
She know’d more than the preacher 
‘Cause God told her how to live.” 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


March in the Woman's Auxiliary 


AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL PROGRAM 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Toric: “In Review” 

In most woman’s auxiliaries the Annual Meeting is 
heralded as an all-important event. It is a time when 
the accomplishments of the year are called into review. 
However, this retrospective look should be made only 
as it forms a foundation for the forward step of the 
woman’s auxiliary into the new Church year. 

“In Review,” the suggested program for the annual 
meeting, was written by Mrs, Byron Hess of Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Subscribers for the Auxiliary Inspirational Programs 
will receive this material, and it is available to others 
who may desire it at ten cents per copy. Order from 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLE 
Toric: “In Review” or “My Stewardship” 
If the Business Woman’s Circle plans to have its own 


annual meeting, then the program “/n Review” is sug- 
gested. However, the General Circle program topic, 
“My Stewardship,” might be used to real advantage. 
Under “General Circles” in this Aids and Activities 
section will be found comments on this program ma- 
terial. 


GENERAL CIRCLES 
Topic: “My Stewardship” 


Perhaps it will prove time well spent at this closing 
circle meeting of the year for each member to pause 
and take self-inventory, using*““My Stewardship” as the 
basis. The February issue of the Survey carries an ar- 
ticle under the above title written by Mrs. Ben Knox, 
which includes phases of stewardship other than time 
and money, that each reader possesses, yet sometimes 
fails to recognize as definite stewardships. 

Leader’s Helps for the topic presentation will be 
found in “Circle Program Helps” booklet. However, 
the leader should develop the presentation according to 
her own ideas or the needs of her group. 





Introducing “The Christian Home Packet” 


“FoR TODAY AND TOMORROW CHRISTIAN HOMES ARE AN 
essential. God Himself calls women to nurture and 
protect their homes, using them as places for creating 
a climate that is conducive to love, peace, Christian 
brotherhood. It is said, and rightly so, that the truly 
Christian home, where Christ is the Head of the home, 
is the foundation stone of victory and a righteous 
world peace. 

“Important it is, then, that homekeepers shall guard 
sacredly their responsibility. It takes sacrifice, courage, 
faithfulness, and above all that fruit of the Holy Spirit 
which is love in all its fullness, 

“The messages in this packet are sent forth with the 


prayer that they may be used to the end of helping 
their readers, and others influenced by them, to make 
and keep the homes of our land Christian, wholly dedi- 
cated to the task entrusted to them by our Lord.” 

This introduction given the new packet is on the 
folder for the twelve leaflets which are included in the 
packet to date. Inside this folder one reads: the wuy, 
WHAT, WHO, HOW. This packet is planned for the use 
of the women of the Church, as individuals in their 
homes, and as leaders to introduce into other homes 
where such material is needed. It may be ordered from 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. Price, complete, 30¢. 





Essentials for the Christian Home in India 


From INDIA COMES THIS REPORT: AT THE SANTAL CuRIS- 
tian Council, Miss Ure spoke of the movement in va- 
fous parts of India to deepen the home life of the 

istian community. The importance of family 
prayers could not be overestimated. There should be 
2 Bible and a hymn book in every home. Christian 
homes could be made much brighter. To sum up, Miss 
Ure urged ten essentials: 


1. Orderliness in the home 
2. Pictures 
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3. Flowers 

4. In addition to the Bible, other books that people 
can read 

5. A low tone of voice in the home 

6. Toys and amusements for the children 

7. Meals asa family 

8. Family worshi 

g. The family budget to be drawn up by husband 


and wife 
10. The sharing of responsibility, especially with re- 
gard to the children. 
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The Twenty-Third Psalm for All Races 


The Lord shepherds all races, 

Not one does He neglect; 

He gives rest to everyone through the green pastures 
of this fact; 

He leadeth His flocks away from prejudice, 

He restores belief in the final fairness of life. 

Even in the presence of injustices so grave that they 
deaden personality, 

No one need fear! His justice lives! 

His promises, and their repeated fulfilments, comfort. 

He gives the Bread of Life to all His hungry children, 


Even in the presence of racial discrimination, 
Impartially, He heals His bruised lambs, 
The cup of living water overflows, 
Surely understanding and kindness shall increase be- 
tween races and between nations, 
All the days of the world’s life, 
And we shall dwell in the presence of One Shepherd 
forever. 
Mary Dickerson BANGHAM 
Permission of the International Journal 
of Religious Education 





Happy Birthday To You! 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China* 
2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 
2—Mr. John Boyle, Brazil 
3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea* 


Address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Cal.) 
4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea* 
5—Miss Pattye F. Sutherland, Mexico 
May 6—Mrs. R., P. Richardson, China* 

May 8—Miss Roseva Loring, Africa 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa 
May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa* 
May 16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea* 
May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China* 

May 19—Mrs. Richmond McKinney, Mexico 
May zo—Rev. Lardner Moore, Japan* 

May 20—Mrs. H. E. Pressley, Mexico 

May 20—Rev. Harry Myers, Japan* 

May 21—Mr., Richmond McKinney, Mexico 
May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China* 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 


May 
May 
May 


4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. (Retired. - 


May 23—Mrs. R. F. McAlpine, Japan. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 105 S. Cherry St., Winston-Salem, 
N.C.) 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea* 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea* 

May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 320 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired. Address, 
Frostproof, Fla.) 

May 31:—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., will be glad 
to supply the address on request, near the birth date. Should 
these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
First Class postage. 

A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the reg- 
ular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico and 5 
cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with Japan, 
Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 


*In U.S. 





“We thank Thee, Lord, that all around the earth 
Old men dream dreams and young men visions see 
Of a new world obedient unto Thee. 

O thrilling venture this, to aid the birth 
Of a new world! There is no sacrifice, 
No discipline too great. Our hearts rejoice! 
Complete surrender then, how small the price 
To know Thee, Lord, and hear Thy guiding voice. 
Oh use as leaven, lightening every land, 
This multitude, awaiting Thy command.” 
—S. H. Martin in The Missionary Monthly 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


ddress, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
° banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Allen, Miss _vioiate 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
frica.) 

“allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
‘Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N. * 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
"McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tLoring, Miss Roseva 
fMcMurray, Miss a B. 
{Pethick, Mr. Wayne M 
wr Dr. and Mrs. William, III 

hafe, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
"Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. ~ 
Morrison, Rev. and Th 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
‘Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. : + Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. TT va Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
‘Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
‘Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Liston, Miss ee ys L. (R.N.) 
“McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
eMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
fuleay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
mith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith; Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
orth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address, Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 

Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith 


Nepomucena Station, 1932 


(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Araguassu Station, 1943 


(Address, Paraguassu, Sorocabana, 
E. de S&o Paulo, Brazil. 
Caixa Postal 88.) 


Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Russas Station, 1943 
(Address, Russas, Ceara, Brazil.) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station,.1873 


(Address, Colegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
Boyce, Miss Lina 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


(Address, Caixa 12, 5 ae E. de 
Minas, Braz 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
S&o Paulo, Brazil.) 


Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925 


* (Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba Station, 1942 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
; Minas, Brazil.) 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva 


China 


CHENGTU, SZE., CHINA 


(Address, care West China Union 
Theological College, Chengtu, 
Sze., China.) 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


MID-CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 


*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 

*Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 


**Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
*Moffett, Dr. and _ a 8. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
“Thompson, Miss Medinineus L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 





*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 








Tsinanfu Station, 1930 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address, Chinkiang, ayy China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte *. N. ) 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C 
*Gieser, "Dr. and Mrs, P. Kenneth 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H 
*Womeldorf, Rey. and Mrs. * R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- 
iang, China. 

*Farr, Miss Grace 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 

*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
*Sells, Miss Margaret 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 
*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 

*Yates, Rev. and J 


Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss "Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887 
(Address, —_— a -pu, Kiangsu, 
hina.) 

*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 

*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mar 

*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng Station, 1911 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 


Fowning Station 


(Address, Fowning, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China.) 


School of Chinese Studies 


Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 

No communication possible at present 
by mail or telegraph with our mission- 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 


Kochi Station, 1885 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 


*Buchanan, 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
*Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Lumpkin, Miss Estelle 
*Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki Station, 1890 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


*On furlough. 
**Under special contract. 
+tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate worker. 





v. and Mrs. Percy W. 





Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 





Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. 8. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 

(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Picsenee B. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Ho , Miss Margaret 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 





*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 

*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Rogers, Miss Carolyn 


Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


este. Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
op 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 


McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


*Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 








Pyengyang Station (Union Work) 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Toluca Station, 1919 


(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, 
Estado do Mexico.) 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
pedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 


Mexico.) 


Cinco de Mayo No. 6 


Corregidora No. 3 





Corregidora No. 3 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
Commercial papers 5 cents each for 


for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, rheasurements, and 


ments of Declaration for Custom Duties 
Guide. 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliot 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Ross, Rev. W. A 


(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico) 


(Address, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico) 


**Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to Chins, 


Chilapa Station 


(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapg 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 





Taxco Station 
(Address, Plazuela de Bernal, 
Top of Coca Cola Building, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 














Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Mexico.) 


Morelos No. 88 
Morelos No. 3 _ 








Patzcuaro Station, 1931 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
exico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
1/a Pilanco No. 5 











Kingsville, Texas 


Texas Mexican Industrial Institute, 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 














Tasquillo Station, 1939 


McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 





Uruapan Station 


(Address, Aquiles, Serdan, No. 17 
Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico.) 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 











Mexico City 


Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Fracc. Ixta 
Oriente 53 No. 265 


Coahuila 106-3 








the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 


uire 
, all of which appear in the latest Postal 








To Guide Your 


What important conference was held in Chicago 


January 3-7? 
Who are members of 


this conference? 


What was the purpose of Dr. George P. Howard’s 


three-months tour of 
tries? 

Who were the hono 
Conference? 


some Latin American coun- 


rary chairmen of the F. M. 


How was “The Pastor” brought to church as a 


lad? 


What kind of a boy was “The Pastor’? 
What kind of a “Pastor” and worker has he made? 


What is the name of 
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“The Pastor’s” church? 


Survey Reading 


What was the preparation of Hervey Ross for his 


chosen profession? 


What is the special feature of the training of doctors 


in Mexico? 


What is “the World’s Book,” and what part is it play- 


ing in the world today? 


What are some of the distinetive characteristics of the 
successful teacher of youth? 
Where and under what circumstances did evangelistic 


education prove its value? 


What are some of the reasons a loyal church member 
should make a definite pledge to his church budget? 
What is the twofold objective of the Woman’s Aut 
iliary Birthday Gift this year? 





























PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


























































































































































































































































































































































COLLEGE DIRECTORY-—continued 








Bernal, THE McCALLIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
ildi 
ico’ MISSIONARY RIDGE ae paemereressee 
lenry Elliott Chattanooga 4, Tennessee uscaloosa, Alabama 
Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
1938 Semi-military—Small Classes—Men Teachers Junior College (two years), Nurse Training (three years, eligible 
meni Tihie € beerene—C lacieiiees Sabine for ~ N. degree upon completion), Ministerial Training (three 
: Summer School Tcasite rates and opportunity for self-help for both boys and 
girls. A strong faculty. For information write: 
S. J. and J. P. McCALLIE, Headmasters A. L. JACKSON, President 
1931 PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
_—— DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE | 


‘ EO Maxton, North Carolina 
: Elkins, West Virginia 


Well-rounded Christian character. Personal attention. 





The Presbyterian College of West Virginia. f Thorough instruction. Supervision of dormitory life. 
™ Training Army Aircrew Students for war service; Athletics. Student activities. Accredited. Two years of 
Institute training all students for Christian leadership. College. Preparatory Department. 

' R. B. PURDUM, Acting President LOUIS C, LAMOTTE, President 

1939 

ulzo, Mexico, = 

Richmond For Future Christian Leaders—REMEMBER CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


Danville, Kentucky 


tl No. 17 P R E ) B Y T E R I A N C 0 L L E G E Presbyterians who believe in Christian Education are invited to 


Mexico.) send names and addresses of high-school Seniors to the undersigned. 
we at Clinton, South Carolina We welcome the opportunity to send details about one of the South’s 
r. C, ’ fine colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences to your men and women 
of character and ambition. 


IN YOUR WI 
a JAMES H. HEWLETT, Acting President 





. F., Mexico) 
es R. 
1837 1944 
“—e DAVIDSON COLLEGE C ] HE Presbyterian Church has always stood 
Davidson, Norti: Carolina for high standards of education. These colleges 
Peace-time faculty and normal procedures unchanged offer educational opportunities under Chris- 
at Davidson. Civilian College entirely separate from Army A Preai ] 
cards to Chin, Aviation Unit. Accelerated, year-round program, Write tian influence to Presbyterian young people. 
for catalogue and viewbook. Each college gladly responds to inquiries from 
ss, and 1 cent Early application is advised. parents, young people, and others. 





OHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 
’ 

















ed veal 
he latest Postal 
UNITED RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ADVANCE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

Second Year Emphasis: 
5 foray Reach Every Person with Christian Teaching 
f doctors IN THE HOME 





s it play- Observe May 7-14 as Christian Family Week 


ics of the Make use of the following materials: 
: Home Evaluation Card, with suggestions for advance in home life. 
angelistic Daily Worship Material 


, member For further information, write to 
1 bo UNITED RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ADVANCE 
an’s Aux 


Box 1176, RicHMOND 9g, VIRGINIA 
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' SURVEY 
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Assembly ‘ Home HNlissions 


ANNUITY GIFT CERTIFICATES 


These Certificates offer a safe investment for those who 
wish to aid the Home Mission cause and receive an income 


for themselves during their lifetime. 


The interest is paid semi-annually and the rate is deter- 


mined by the age of the investor. 


Write for the descriptive leaflet, 


tt rs? es ”) 
Giving ano ‘Receiving 





Address all correspondence to 
B. K. Tenney, Treasurer 
ExecutTiIvE CoMMITTEE OF Home Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


573 West Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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